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WHY DO LUMBER MEN NOT APPLY FORESTRY? 


By Dr. B. 


E. FrERNow 


University of Toronto 


T is precisely thirty years, a gen- 
eration, since the forestry move- 
ment was publicly started in the 

United States by the Forestry Congress 
meeting in Cincinnati. 

What success has it had in persuading 
timberland owners to apply forestry 
methods to their holdings? Outside 
the Federal Government, which has 
actually and on a large scale begun to 
introduce forest management on its 
timberlands, outside of a few half- 
hearted and small beginnings of some 
of the States to bring their few acres of 
timberland under some systematic treat- 
ment, how many private owners and 
on how many acres have they made even 
such beginnings in changing their atti- 
tude towards their timber properties 
and cut-over lands, such as forestry 
implies ? 

When it is realized that the private 
ownership represents about three-quar- 
ters of the total timber supply and for- 
est area of the country, the importance 
of the attitude of the owners becomes 
apparent. 

Whatever some hopeful enthusiasts 
may think of the situation, to the cold- 
blooded reasoner from facts, there is as 
vet little cause for congratulation visi- 
ble. There is, to be sure, little infor- 
mation published on the subject, but we 
may be quite sure that everything worth 
noting is on record regarding private 
endeavor in introducing forest manage- 
ment, and in what is on record the most 
comprehensive construction has been 
given as to what includes forest man- 
agement. 

The results of an inquiry reported in 


the second volume of the Report of the 
Commission of Conservation show that 
out of around 600 firms, representing 
not as much as 3% of the total privately 
owned acreage, hardly one-fifth in num- 
bers uses some conservative methods, 
one-quarter is held for a future crop, 
and only a little over one-third in acre- 
age reports even measures taken for 
protection against fires! In another 
inquiry, the acreage reported protected 
against fire rises to as much as 50 per 
cent of the reported ownership. If 
these reported conditions were at all 
representative, they would show, that 
still most owners of timberland do not 
even take precaution to protect their 
property against fire. In this respect, 
however, great strides for the better 
have been made lately, and, if a new 
inquiry should develop that really effec- 
tive measures are in operation on half 
the acreage of cut-over lands—the most 
important part for the future—our 
hopes for the eventual application of 
forestry would rise one hundred per 
cent. 

This leads us to the question: is pro- 
tection against fire forestry? Is the 
surveying and mapping, and more care- 
ful estimating and locating of timber, 
and systematic arrangement of logging 
operations, forestry? Is even, holding 
for a future crop forestry? Indeed, 
what is forestry? 

It seems rather late in the day to 
raise this question, and yet even pro- 
fessional foresters have hazy notions 
as to how to answer the question; the 
incidents of forest management appear 
to them principal issues! Of course, 
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protection against fire is necessary in 
order to carry on forest management. 
So in any other business protection of 
the property is a first essential; it is 
merely a general, not a specific, meas- 
ure, belonging to any one business. 

Of course, it is wisdom to base log- 
ging operations on systematic plans 
based on accurate information, as in any 
other business. This also is merely a 
general prerequisite of scientific, i. e., 
rational management not specific to 
forestry except in the method of ascer- 
tainment. It is, to be sure, also an in- 
cident to forest management, but not an 
essential. Lumbermen have done similar 
things without any thought or knowl- 
edge of forestry, in a cruder manner, 
and may now find that the foresters do 
it better and cheaper than the old 
cruisers, hence may be inclined to em- 
ploy foresters. 

Lumbermen that will make plans to 
protect their property will map and plan 
the operations on their holdings sys- 
tematically, they will adopt measures 
to reduce waste in the logging, to utilize 
more closely, etc., merely because they 
find that it pays in the present. The 
cutting to a diameter limit, which is ad- 
vocated as a forestry measure, is also 
commendable to the lumberman only 
when he has figured out that his present 
business of exploiting the forest pays 
better if he delays for some years the 
cutting of smaller sizes until they have 
increased in diameter and value; it is a 
short time financial calculation that in- 
duces him which has not necessarily 
anything to do with forestry. Even 
the “holding for future crop” will, we 
suspect, be found in most cases to re- 
duce itself to the same position, namely, 
a waiting for increase in size and value 
of the present immature crop which 
Nature had provided. 

Finally, we must declare, that leaving 
mature timber standing is no more for- 
estry than storing and keeping locked 
up goods in trade! 

Some of my professional friends will 
take issue with these declarations, since 
all these measures are incidents or may 
be turned into useful adjuncts to for- 
estry management. But I take the posi- 
tion that from the broad standpoint of 
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political economy the idea of forestry 
involves an attitude of the owner to- 
wards his property, which either makes 
these measures a part of a forestry pro- 
gram or excludes them from such desig- 
nation. 

The forest can be looked upon either 
as a mine, the stored material of pre- 
ceding ages, which the lumberman ex- 
ploits, or else it may be conceived as a 
crop, which the forester harvests and 
reproduces. Reproduction is the key- 
note of forestry; it denotes the differ- 
ence between the exploiter, the con- 
verter of material into serviceable form, 
and the forester, the crop producer. 

How many of the timberland owners, 
even those who adopt the measures 
enumerated above for improving their 
business conduct, look at their property 
as a means for continuous crop produc- 
tion, for sustained yield? I do not 
mean the strict economic sustained 
yield, but the silviculturally sustained 
yield, i. e., the deliberate, intentional 
devotion of the soil to the production 
of wood crops. I venture to assert that 
there are as yet not as many as can be 
counted on the fingers of two hands who 
would affirm that they had deliberately 
started into the business of wood pro- 
duction—which is forestry! 

Even those, who have started plant- 
ing their waste places—and we are glad 
to see their number growing rapidly— 
will be found often dubious as to their 
purpose. 

At any rate, we come back to the 
original statement that attempts on the 
part of corporations and individuals to 
start in the forestry business are so 
sporadic and few that it is worth while 
to inquire for the cause of the failure to 
follow our advice. 

There is one simple answer, the one 
condition by which forest cropping dif- 
fers from all other business: the time 
element and the many uncertainties 
which that involves! 

It takes 60 to 100 years and more to 
grow saw timber from the seed—as a 
rule, varying with locality and species, 
1 inch in 5 to 10 years in diameter may 
be secured on the average; the sower 
rarely is the reaper. During all this 
time there is the fire risk, and the risk 
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from wind and insects; there is the 
capital invested without a chance of 
changing the investment. Will, so long 
hence, wood, or this particular kind of 
wood be wanted in the market? Will 
substitutes have replaced wood? What 
will be the wood prices? Will our pres- 
ent outlay be returned to us with proper 


interest earnings? 

We may point to Europe and show 
that forest property after all is on the 
whole not necessarily so hazardous as 
with us at present—with us it is still 
more hazardous than any other and for 
reasons must remain so for some time; 
that, in spite of substitutes, wood con- 
sumption has continuously increased; 
that wood prices have continuously in- 
creased; that excellent returns have 
come from persistent forest manage- 
ment. 

All this occurred under other condi- 
tions of civilization, and in the past, 
who can assure us of the future? For- 
estry deals in futures, and if it is haz- 
ardous to deal in futures in Wall 
Street, so the forester owner thinks it 
is wiser to secure the present dollar in- 
stead of waiting for the possible two. 
The disposition of all our people is to 
live for the present, and the timberland 
owner is naturally not an exception. 
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This sounds altogether pessimistic. 
It is not intended to be so, but is to 
bring home the fact that forestry as 
defined above is a business sui generis, 
that it can be successfully carried on 
only under special conditions, and that 
private, present interest is not likely to 
enter it with ardor and_ persistency. 
One of the important conditions for its 
successful conduct—we leave out of 
consideration the farmer’s wood lot— 
is sise. 

Some twenty years ago I was asked 
whether I thought that forestry could 
be profitably practised in the United 
States at that time. I did not hesitate 
to state the conditions under which, in 
my opinion, it could be practised. Give 
me two million acres of southern pine 
and three million dollars of capital, and 
it would not be difficult to demonstrate 
that a real forestry practice, i. e., de- 
liberate, systematic reproduction of the 
cut areas will pay in the long run. 

Altogether, forestry is a business for 
the long run, hence persistent corpor- 
ations, municipalities, States who live 
into the future are the proper persons 
to engage in it. Until we wake up to 
this realization much energy to induce 
small forest owners to go into the busi- 
ness will be wasted. 


HIS WISDOM. 


Ile didn’t know how to handle a rod, 


nor how to attach a fly: 


He didn’t know how to catch a trout in the brook that went flowing yh 
When he wounded a buck he didn’t know whether to run or stay and f 
And he didn’t know how to make a temporary camp at night. 


He didn’t know how to tell the time by looking at the sun; 

He didn’t know how to take the shells out of a loaded gun; 

He got so turned around he didn’t know what course to take, 
And he didn’t know what to do when he was bitten by a snake. 


He didn’t know what it was once when he handled poison oak; 
Ile didn’t know how to build a fire, nor how to conceal its smoke; 
But he was wise—of that fact there can’t be the slightest doubt. 
When he broke camp he knew enough to put the fire out! 


Pasadena, Cal. 


Howarp C. KeEcrey, 





NEI YORK’S LUMBER INDUSTRY. 


New York is credited with having 2,263 lumber and timber plants, employing an average 
of 27,471 people. The value of the product for the year was placed at $72,530,000. There 


were 674 independent planing mills, 1,389 lumber mills cud 200 packing box factories. 
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HAS BEEN DONE 


REDWOOD LOGGING. 
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LOGGING ENGINEERING 


By Geo. M. CorNWALL, 


Editor The Timberman, Portland, Oregon 


HE need creates the man. The de- 
velopment of the lumber business 
of the States of California, Ore- 

gon, Washington, Idaho, Montana and 
the Province of British Columbia, has 
necessitated a type of rugged woods- 
men for the removal of the timber from 
the hills and valleys to the mill pond 
at a minimum expense. Nature grew 
lavishly a timber crop in the great West. 
Here are approximately the figures 
which denote Nature’s generous gift: 


British Columbia_300,000,000,000 — to 

100,000,000,000 ft. 
Washington ~-- 391,000,000,000 ft. 
Montana. =<. 65,000,000,000 ft. 
Oreson =.=... 545,000,000,000 ft. 





Idaho =..=.=- 129,100,000,000 ft. 
California - 381,000,000,000 ft. 
Je) | 1.811,100,000,000 ft. 


These figures indicate that the lum- 
ber business of the Pacific Coast States 
will endure for a long time, the present 
output being in the neighborhood of 
about eight and one-half billion feet 
annually. 

The timber of the West is found for 
the most part in comparatively inac- 
cessible rugged mountain ranges, thus 
involving difficult engineering prob- 
lems. In the early stages of the indus- 
try when the timber lined the banks of 
the numerous water courses, logging 
was rendered a comparatively simple 
and cheap operation. But this condi- 
tion has passed forever. 

The enormous size of the timber lying 
directly along the Pacific Coast, includ- 
ing the towering redwoods running up 
to 300 feet without a limb, and a di- 
ameter of 18 feet and over; the Douglas 
fir (Oregon pine), Menzies’ tideland 
spruce, cedar and hemlock of the Coast 


regions of California, Oregon and 
Washington; and the pine family to be 
found east of the Cascades and Sierra 
Nevadas, in Northern California, Cen- 
tral and Eastern Oregon, Eastern 
Washington, Idaho and Montana, and 
the interior of British Columbia, present 
topographical features that require a 
bold, daring, aggressive brain to suc- 
cessfully convert Nature’s forest cover 
to the uses of mankind. 

The primitive picturesque ox team 
has given way to the steam road. There 
are approximately 450 logging roads in 
the West, with an aggregate mileage of 
about 3500 miles. The number is con- 
stantly increasing. These roads cost 
with equipment, from $10,000 to $15,- 
000 per mile, thus indicating the enor- 
mous investment in logging railroad 
equipment, and the necessities for the 
future. The cost of building these 
roads has a most direct bearing on the 
profit of the operation. Here is where 
the practical logging engineer is invalu- 
able. His experience enables him to 
gauge with certainty the factor of safety 
required, yet keeping the initial cost 
down to a minimum. ‘The railroad en- 
gineer generally fails when assigned to 
this task, as experience has abundantly 
borne out. He was trained in a differ- 
ent school. His factor of safety would 
spell financial ruin to many an oper- 
ation. He forgets to take into account 
the temporary character of the time he 
is building; for, outside of the main 
lines, the roads are temporary, being 
moved from time to time as occasion 
requires. 

These natural conditions have re- 
sulted in the creation of a type of log- 
ging engineering unknown anywhere 
else in the world. There are no 
parallels. The systems have evolved 
through sheer necessity. Lrawn has 
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622 AMERICAN 
been forced to yield to brain. Not only 
has the Pacific Coast developed a log- 
ging system indigenous to itself, with 
the application of steam, but it has gone 
a step further and has begun to employ 
the white coal of commerce—electric- 
ity—in its operations. An elimination 
of the fire hazard; a reduction in fuel 
costs, and a surcease from engine water 
troubles are some of the advantages to 
be gained through the substitution of 
electricity for steam. 

With the modernizing of equipment 
comes the vital need for a more tech- 
nical knowledge on the part of the men. 
It was considered quite a step from an 
ox team to a logging locomotive (yet 
a knowledge of steam was not uncom- 
mon) ; it was a greater step to the utili- 
zation of an electric motor in log 
haulage. 

Compressed air and hydraulic en- 
gines to lower logs down the steep 
mountain sides, for distances up to 3500 
feet and over, have come into use. Here 
again the broader knowledge of me- 
chanical engineering in its varied phases, 
at once becomes a necessity. As an in- 
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stance in the use of a steam lowering 
rig whereby logs are lowered 8600 feet 
on a grade approximately 77 per cent, 
at the plant of the Yosemite Lumber 
Company, Merced, California, gives a 
vivid and concrete idea of some of the 
difficulties which must be overcome in 
successfully handling coast logging op- 
erations. 

A knowledge of civil engineering that 
makes possible an accurate topographi- 
cal survey by which the proper location 
of the roads is determined before com- 
mencing operations, involves more than 
a rudimentary knowledge of surveying. 
We have now reached a stage where 
relief maps in plaster of Paris, showing 
the topography of the country, are now 
employed in definitely determining the 
laying out of the operation. 

This knowledge of mechanical and 
civil engineering must necessarily be 
combined in one individual before he 
can successfully lay claim to the title of 
a logging engineer. 

With the broadening of knowledge 
incidental to the modern complicated 
logging operation has been brought 








LOG SUSPENDED EN ROUTE TO THE LANDING. 
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LUMBER FLUME SUPPORTED BY A TRESTLE 120 
FEET HIGH, FALLS CITY, ORE. 


forcibly to the front the necessity for 
a greater and more intelligent care for 
the men who bear the burden and heat 
of the day. It is claimed that statistics 
show that we are only securing about 
70 per cent results in our mills and fac- 
tories, due almost entirely to a lack of 
physical efficiency. Here is a demand 
for a knowledge of the underlying prin- 
ciples producing efficiency. If better 
food, better housing, and adequate bath- 
ing facilities are the prerequisites—and 
they are—why should not a portion of 
the time spent in executive effort to in- 
crease the efficiency of the machinery 


be spent to increase the efficiency of 
the men? 

Now, how shall we make it possible 
to provide this necessarily composite 
knowledge for the logging engineer ? 
Taking the agricultural college as a 
basis, we find that the course of study 
was literally made by the farmers; the 
result has been practical education. 
The graduates make better farmers 
than their fathers. 

Adopting the same line of reasoning, 
the lumbermen should draft the courses 
of study in our colleges and universities 
where logging engineering is taught. 
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FALLING MENZIES TIDE LAND SPRUCE. 


The course would embrace — three 
branches: First, a knowledge of prac- 
tical logging, by a preceptor who could 
hang an ax and fall a tree accurately, 
yet might not be able to conjugate the 
verb “amo” to save his life, nor be very 
proficient in the modern languages. 

A practical cruiser or estimator of 
timber is essential. A knowledge of the 
amount and character of timber is the 
basis of operations. The third in- 
structor should be a skilled civil and 
mechanical engineer, with technical and 
practical knowledge in equal ratio. 

The course of study should involve 
at least six months in each year in the 
woods, carrying forward practical log- 


ging operations under the guidance of 
the preceptors. In the winter time, 
courses in civil and mechanical engineer- 
ing would be pursued. Each man 
should attain proficiency in ordinary 
machine shop practice, coupled with a 
knowledge of blacksmithing. 

On the Pacific Coast at the Univer- 
sity of Washington, a practical forestry 
course has been pursued for several 
years. The Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege, and the universities of Idaho and 
Montana have also provided such 
courses. In California and_ British 
Columbia plans are being formulated 
for the establishment of logging en- 
gineering courses. 











FIVE YOKE OX TEAM, OVER 12,000 POUNDS OF BEEF, USED IN HAULING LOGS. 
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There is a broad and growing field 
for the logging engineer in the West. 
Every other large industry can point 
to its leaders: In electricity, Edison; in 
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canal building, Goethals; in railroad 
building, Hill. Why not in the great 
lumber business which ranks among the 
first of the world’s mighty industries ? 





OUR TIMBER EXPORTS 


FFICIAL statistics of exports of 
‘@) forest products from United 

States ports during the year end- 
ing June 30, 1912, show an increase in 
value of over $4,000,000. The total 
value for the year under review 
amounts to $96,782,186, as compared 
with $92,225,951 for the preceding year. 
The increase is due to expansion of 
trade in boards, deals, planks, joists, 
and scantling which account for more 
than half the total export; the figures 
are 2,340,909,000 ft. for 1912, against 
2,060,965,000 ft. for the preceding year. 
The advantage thus gained not only 
makes up for the decrease in the ex- 
port figures for timber but shows a 
substantial increase on the combined 
figures. ‘Timber, hewn and sawn, has 


fallen from 531,634,000 ft. exported in 
1910-11 to 438,021,000 ft. for last year. 
The loss is not attributable to any 
marked individual reduction, but is 
spread over all the consuming markets. 
In lumber the figures for Canada show 
the large increase of 49,736,000 ft. over 
the 403,285,000 ft. of the preceding 
year ; South America took the enormous 
addition of 139,683,000 ft. over 1911; 
British Oceana 31,937,000 ft.; Nether- 
iands 20,728,000 ft.; United Kingdom 
10,104,000 ft. (from 216,433,000 ft. to 
226,537,000 ft.). On the other hand 
shipments to China show a falling off of 
37,945,000 ft.; Africa a loss of 10,001,- 
000 ft.; Cuba 8,925,000 ft. ; Italy 5,818,- 
000 ft.; Belgium 4,466,000 ft.; France 
3,758,000 ft.; Germany 2,983,000 ft. 


BOY SCOUTS TO PLANT TREES 


H. McGILLIVRAY, Deputy 

@ Jreres Warden of Michigan, un- 
der the direction of Major Will- 

iam R. Oates, who organized the Mich- 
igan Forest Scouts, including the Boy 
Scouts of America, has worked out an- 
other plan for showing the boy scouts 
how to be of help to the nation. Mc- 
Gillivray is planning to have 5,000 boys 
plant pine seedlings next year. The 


planting will be done on the land from 
which trees have just been cut down. 
The seedlings are secured from the 
Agricultural College plantation, and the 
railroads deliver them to the boy scouts 





free of charge. “When a scout or a 
company of scouts,” writes McGilliv- 
ray, “makes a showing in planting the 
seedlings we put an honor medal on 
each scout for service. 

“Permit me to suggest that it would 
be a splendid thing if you could work 
your scouts with the State Forestry 
Warden of the forest districts in fire 
protection and reforestation. Here in 
Michigan, for the present at least, we 
must maintain the integrity of our 
State organization, but there is no 
reason why you could not line up all 
the other States in this service.” 
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WOOD PRESERVATION AS A FACTOR IN FOREST 
CONSERVATION 


By E. A. STERLING 


President, American Il’ood Preservers’ Association 


HE preservative treatment of 

timber against decay has de- 

veloped rapidly into a very im- 
portant industry, the broad significance 
of which is not fully appreciated. The 
industry has assumed large proportions 
primarily because of its commercial 
value; but, in addition, it has a very 
broad bearing on questions of forest 
conservation. It helps all wood con- 
sumers directly by insuring longer life 
of material and less frequent renewals; 
while indirectly it is of value to every 
citizen because it is a factor in keeping 
down lumber prices and in conserving 
our forest resources. To the timber- 
land owners, from lumber magnate to 
farmer, it means a new and better mar- 
ket for wood material. 

The forest propaganda movement of 
the past twenty years has emphasized 
the need for fire protection, more equi- 
table forest taxation, closer utilization, 
and the production of successive forest 
crops on land unsuited for agriculture. 
In other words, it is urged that we per- 
petuate our forest resources by protec- 
tion and wiser use, so that they will 
serve our needs. The rapidly increas- 
ing consumption of timber—the amount 
used per capita being about seven times 
that in Europe—makes the task of pro- 
viding definitely for our growing re- 
quirements almost a hopeless one. 
Without a material decrease in con- 
sumption, the spectre of a future timber 
famine, which has been marched out at 
opportune times to arouse latent public 
sentiment and hasten forest legislation, 
may actually materialize to the extent 
of high prices and a distinct scarcity of 
certain grades or species of timber. 
High grade white pine, for example, 
already commands famine prices, and 
white oak is rapidly approaching the 
same condition. An actual timber 


famine is not likely to come in the life- 
time of men now living; yet it is quite 
probable that a crisis will be reached 
which will affect national prosperity to 
such an extent as to force a solution of 
our timber supply problem. 

Wood preservation at present is the 
strongest factor in the reduction of our 
annual timber bill, which, for lumber 
and wood in all forms, reaches an enor- 
mous total equivalent to at least one 
hundred billion board feet, worth over 





CREOSOTED BEECH CROSS-TIE SHOWING 
IMPERVIOUS “RED HEART.” 


one and one-quarter billion dollars at 
point of manufacture. Nearly half of 
this is manufactured lumber produced 
in mills sawing more than 50,000 feet 
annually. Preservative treatment not 
only reduces this drain on the forests 
by increasing the life of timber and 
making one stick do the work of two or 
three, but it permits the use of many 
inferior woods which would be useless 
without treatment. For the eastern 
railroads it has kept the source of cross- 
tie supply nearer home through the 
use of non-durable woods, such as 
beech, maple, sap pine, etc., instead of 
the more expensive white oak and long- 
leaf pine, which have to be shipped long 
distances. 
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A CHARGE OF TIES READY TO BE PUT IN THE TREATING CYLINDER. SEVEN OF THE CARS MAKING UP THE CHARGE ARE OUT OF SIGHT IN 


THE CYLINDER. 
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In Forest Service Bulletin No. 78 it 
is stated that “Nearly ten billion feet 
board measure of structural timber are 
destroyed each year in the United 
States. * * * If all the timber were 
treated which it is practicable to treat, 
and which could be treated at a profit, 
nearly six billion feet board measure, 
or over sixty per cent, could be saved. 
This saving would represent the annual 
growth on twenty million acres of well- 
stocked timber land.” In _ cross-ties 
alone, the Government estimates that 
proper preservative treatment would re- 
duce the annual cut to the extent of 
nearly 60,000,000 ties per year, which 
is the equivalent of two billion board 
feet. 

The first wood-preserving plant in 
this country of which there is record 
was built at Lowell, Mass., in 1848; 
while the first railroad plant was erected 
by the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
at West Pascagoula, Miss., in 1876. 
Between these dates and the late 80's 
there was little development. In 1900 
there were only eleven plants in opera- 
tion, but by the end of 1911 the num- 
ber had grown to one hundred and one. 
Of these twenty-four are owned and 
operated by railroad companies, while 
the remainder do a general commercial 
business in the treatment of a large 
variety of timbers. 

The capital invested in these plants 
is certainly not less than $10,000,000, 
while the value of the wood material 
carried in stock for seasoning would 
run into many more millions of dollars. 
The initial cost of the plants, however, 
is comparatively low, considering the 
enormous volume of material handled 
and its cost value when treated. A 
$100,000 plant, for example, will treat 
each year material worth from one-half 
to three-quarter million dollars. On the 
basis of the output of treated timber 
in 1910, which are the latest figures 
available, the value of the cross-ties, 
lumber, poles, and other timbers which 
received treatment approximated $35,- 
000,000. 

Great as has been the progress in 
preservative treatment, a large per- 
centage of the timber is still used in 
its natural state. The industry has been 
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built up largely on railroad cross-ties; 
yet, out of the 148,000,000 used in 1910, 
only 30,000,000, or about 21 per cent, 
received preservative treatment. This, 
however, is an increase of 275 per cent 
over the number treated in 1905. Dur- 
ing the same year 133,000,000 board 
feet of lumber and timber were treated, 
which represents less than one-third of 
one per cent of the total consumption. 
The total output of all kinds of treated 
material in 1911 amounted to slightly 
over 110,372,000 cubic feet, which is 
over 500 per cent more than was treated 
in 1904. 

It is very difficult to appreciate ex- 
actly what cross-ties and lumber, when 
stated in units of millions, mean in 
terms of volume. Some idea may be 
gained if we consider that the 30,000,- 
000 ties treated in 1910 would, if piled 
20 ties high, according to the usual ar- 
rangement in a treating plant yard, 
cover an area of over 600 acres, or 
practically a square mile. If laid one 
deep side by side, these same ties would 
cover 10,000 acres with a solid wooden 
floor the full thickness of the ties. 

It certainly must pay to inject timber 
with preservatives, or the railroads and 
other commercial concerns would not 
undertake it. The theory, which is very 
old, has become an established practice 
of unquestioned merit. Owing to the 
comparatively short time treated timber 
has been used in this country, and the 
long time required to get results from 
service tests, many of our conclusions 
are based on European results. We 
have, however, records in this country 
of creosoted piling resisting teredo and 
decay for twenty-five and thirty years 
in waters which would destroy un- 
treated timber in a few years; while 
many treated cross-ties have been in 
track ten to fifteen years without signs 
of deterioration. In France, an average 
life of about twenty-eight years is ob- 
tained from creosoted beech ties, which 
would not last over four years, un- 
treated. 

Experimental preservation of woods 
was attempted in England more than 
one hundred years ago, and commercial 
treatment of timber has been practiced 
in Europe for over fifty years. Out of 
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the large list of preservatives which 
have been tried, long experience has re- 
duced the number which are of accepted 
value to two; namely, coal tar creosote 
and zinc chloride. In 1910 the con- 
sumption of creosote in the United 
States totalled 63,266,000 gallons, of 
which 38,640,000 gallons, or 69 per cent, 
were imported; while zinc chloride was 
used to the extent of 16,802,500 pounds. 
The latter, which is a soluble mineral 
salt, ieaches out of the wood in wet 
climates, and is of greatest value in 
arid regions. Creosote is the preserva- 
tive most generally used, present de- 
velopments indicating the decreasing 
use of zine chloride alone; although in 
mixture with creosote, or with some 
heavy oil as a seal, it promises excellent 
results. 

The methods or processes by which 
preservatives are introduced into wood 
invelve many technical details which 
are not of general interest. Preserva- 
tives are applied by pressure, open tank, 
znd brush application. Of these the 


first is of greatest value and most wide- 
ly used, open tank and brush treatments 
heing superficial and of value mainly 
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where low cost is essential and facilities 
for thorough treatment are not avail- 
able. 

The usual type of wood-preserving 
plant is equipped with from one to five 
heavy boiler plate cylinders, from six 
to seven feet in diameter and about 
130 feet long. The additional equip- 
ment necessary to operate the plant in- 
cludes steam boilers, pressure and 
vacuum pumps, air compressor, storage 
tanks, etc. The cylinder has a heavy 
door which can be tightly closed by 
heavy pivoted bolts, tight-fitting gaskets 
preventing the escape of the preserva- 
tive under pressure. The ties or timber 
for treatment are loaded on narrow- 
gauge steel cylinder cars, and a whole 
train—usually fifteen cars—is run bod- 
ily into the cylinder; tracks being pro- 
vided inside the cylinder and the cars 
designed so that they just fit the avail- 
able space. The heavy door is then 
closed and the hot creosote introduced 
from overhead tanks. Pressure is then 
applied and increased up to 160 to 200 
pounds per square inch, or until the 
desired amount of absorption is ob- 
tained. The oil is then dropped into 
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PINE TIES TAKEN FROM 
STATE RAILWAY AFTER 


TRACKS OF PRUSSIAN 
TWENTY-THREE YEARS’ 


SERVICE. TREATED WITH ZINC CHLORIDE AND 


CREOSOTE. 
an underground receiving tank, or 
forced back by compressed air, and the 
charge withdrawn. ‘This covers the 
essential steps of the so-called full cell 
or Bethell process. Various modifica- 
tions are made for special purposes, 
such as preliminary steaming, followed 
by a vacuum, to remove the saps; initial 
vacuum, before introducing the oil; and 
a final vacuum to recover surplus oil. 
An economical process, known as the 
Reuping, requires an initial air pres- 
sure, followed by the introduction of 
the oil without relieving the pressure. 
At the end the compressed air in the 


wood forces out 40 to 60 per cent of 
the oil originally injected, leaving only 
the cell walls impregnated; hence the 
name “emtpy cell” process. Another 
process designed for a reduction in 
initial cost is a mixture of creosote 
and zine chloride in solution, the two 
liquids being agitated and kept in emul- 
sion by a rotary pump, through which 
the entire mixture, in the cylinder, 
passes every seven to ten minutes, even 
while under pressure. 

The tendency in this country, where 
timber is still comparatively cheap, is 
to economize in the treatment by using 
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partial doses of oil, or mixtures which 
are cheaper than pure creosote. In 
Europe much heavier treatments are 
given, the practice on most of the 
French and English railroads, for ex- 
ample, being to impregnate sleepers 
practically to refusal. The Prussian 
State Railways, on the other hand, 
have recently adopted an empty cell 
treatment. The amount of preserva- 
tive should be determined largely by 
the traffic and maintenance of way prac- 
tice. On most American roads where 
cut spikes are used and the tie-plates 
are small or eliminated entirely, it 
would be folly to inject enough preser- 
vative to protect the tie from decay for 
thirty years and have it wear out in a 
third of this time. In Europe, where 
screw spikes and heavy plates or chairs 
are standard equipment, mechanical 
wear is reduced to a minimum and a 
more expensive treatment is justified. 
It will be a mark of distinct progress 
when American roads protect their ties 
from wear as well as from decay. 

All woods do not have the same 
capacity for absorbing preservatives, 
owing to differences in the wood struc- 
ture. Red oak will treat readily, while 
white oak and chestnut absorb only a 
superficial coating, even under high 
pressure. The sapwood of most species 
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Lumber and timber industries in Pennsylvania employed on an average of : 
census of 1859 the lumber industry of Pennsylvania ranked first among the State s. 
vas 1,462,771,000, which was a decrease of 36.3 per cent. from 1899. 


the production of lumber z 
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treats easily, but the heartwood of most 


timbers is resistant. The best results 
can be obtained only by thorough 


knowledge of the characteristics of 
various woods and manipulations of the 
treatment accordingly. 

Wood preservation has become a 
commercial necessity, and because it 
saves the wood consumer dollars and 
cents, will remain an important indus- 
try. The railroads and other large wood- 
consuming corporations incur heavy 
initial expenses for plants and increase 
their current costs on wood material in 
order to profit by reduced annual 
charges through the longer life of the 
material. The small wood consumers 
cannot take advantage of the pressure 
treatment unless near a commercial 
plant; but the brush and open tank 
treatments are available to farmers, 
fruit growers, and others who need to 
preserve their posts, stakes, lumber, etc. 
\Vhatever is done by corporations or 
individuals, the broader aspects of wood 
preservation should not be overlooked, 
since any reduction in the drain on the 
forests will tend to conserve the timber 
supply and keep prices down. Low 
iumber prices, in turn, mean conserva- 
tion in the pocket-book of every indi- 
vidual citizen. 
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In the 
In 1909 


32,073. 


About 56 per cent. of the lumber manufactured was soft wood; oak 20 per cent. 
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Ata recent meeting of the Kentucky State Board of Forestry, Mr. 
was elected State Forester for Kentucky. 
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The Pacific Logging Congress believes 


Provinces of liberal and adequate Poveda ae for forest fire protection. 


s in the expenditure by the various States and 


To this end the 


Congress has indorsed the efforts being made for the creation of field military posts, near 


pap) 


the national forests, with a view 


the protection of the national forests from fire. 


of utilizing the national troops 


where emerge ncles arise in 














METHOD OF FORESTRY CAMPAIGNING 


By 


Forester Ilestern Forestry and Conservation 


T PROPOSE to discuss not needs 
or methods of better forest man- 
agement, but means of making 
propaganda for these things effective, 
or, in other words, the technique of the 
publicity and educational work that is 
almost as important as forestry itself. 
The Western Forestry and Conserva- 
tion Association has probably devoted 
more effort to developing this line of 
action than any other agency. Its suc- 
cess in moulding public and legislative 
sentiment is the reason I have been 
asked to describe some of its methods 
in the hope that they may suggest some- 
thing of help elsewhere. 

It may be well to begin by describing 
our organization itself, both because it 
might be duplicated in some localities 
and to show wherein its methods may 
not be practicable for ordinary forestry 
associations dependent upon small dues 
from a large but somewhat passive 
membership. It has no_ individual 
members, but is a league of over a dozen 
local organizations extending from 
Montana to California. Two are State 
conservation associations with miscel- 
laneous membership, but the rest are all 
working patrol associations maintained 
by timber owners. ‘These constituent 
locals are actual protective agencies, 
spending from $250,000 in a favorable 
year to $700,000 in a year like 1910 for 
. patrol, fire-fighting and building trails 
and telephones. They patrol nearly 20 
million acres and with remarkable suc- 
cess, for being unhampered by politics 
or the economical vagaries of appro- 
priating legislatures or congresses, they 
have developed probably the most ef- 
ficient and perfectly-equipped systems 
in the United States. They are financed 
by pro rated assessments upon the mem- 
bers’ acreage, varying from 2 to 10 
cents an acre, according to season and 
locality. 

Attending to local field work inde- 
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pendently, these fire associations levy 
an additional acreage assessment for 
the Western Forestry and Conservation 
Association in order to have a clearing 
house for ideas and experience in fire 
matters, facilities for cheaper and more 
effective educational work than they 
could do alone, and a medium for de- 
veloping co-operation with State and 
Government. The leading State and 
Federal forest officials are members, 
ranking in its meetings and on its com- 
mittees with the delegates sent by the 
constituent private organizations. The 
result is a triple alliance; working in 
the utmost harmony for the common 
end of forest preservation, accorded 
thorough public confidence, and financed 
chiefly by forest owners for utilizing 
opportunities afforded by all three. It 
has a voice in all official councils and 
measures, as well as in the press and 
with lumbermen and public, because it 
is non-partisan and particularly because 
it represents those who spend money 
and do things rather than those who 
merely ask others to do and spend. An 
illustration of our standing was afforded 
in 1910 when, upon the request of our 
president, Mr. Flewelling of Spokane, 
President Taft ordered out the army to 
fight fire. 

In gaining this power and in using it 
our first principle has been never to 
seek any end not of general benefit or 
to show discrimination for or against 
State, Government, lumbermen or pub- 
lic. We are equally without sympathy 
for the propagandist who locates all 
forest evils in the greed of lumbermen 
and seeks remedy by resent—breeding 
impracticable compulsion, or for the 
unreasonably individualistic lumberman 
who does about equal harm by his own 
bad methods and the retaliation he 
draws upon his industry. We recog- 
nize no difference of importance be- 
tween increasing the lumberman’s de- 
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sire to protect and properly utilize the 
forest resources he holds in trust and 
increasing the public sentiment which 
will encourage him to do so. We be- 
lieve that mutual benefit lies in mutual 
understanding, confidence and co-oper- 
ation. 

In bringing before forest owners the 
actual profit of better forest manage- 
ment and the equal advantage to them 
of earning popular credit by it, we de- 
pend little upon the conventions, asso- 
ciations and publicity methods com- 
monly used to arouse forestry senti- 
ment in the general public. We break 
into his own trade meetings and jour- 
nals, where he has to listen, and take 
care to show that what we say is with 
full knowledge of his many problems. 
We write him letters and circulars, but 
do him the honor of making them as 
thoroughly his as would be a talk across 
his own desk. We ask him to make no 
sacrifices for posterity that we are not 
making ourselves, but we do try to show 
him that he can do much without sacri- 
fice or at a profit. Particularly, when 
we do get his money or backing, we 
try to give him tangible return in some- 
thing he really wants, like fire protec- 
tion, as well as in things we think he 
ought to want. 

If he wants to interest his neighbors 
in protection, we help him get them to- 
gether, draft one or two prominent men 
who have tried it to go along and tell 
how it worked, carry with us an array 
of practical figures on cost elsewhere, 
and practically bulldoze the gathering 
into organizing a modern co-operative 
patrol. After they try it, they continue, 
and we see that they get a copy of 
every new idea in fire work that is ever 
evolved afterward anywhere. If anew 
spark-arrester is invented, they get a 
description of it. If someone discovers 
that powder will throw a trench faster 
than shovels under certain conditions, 
we tell them about it. If a supreme 
court passes on some doubtful point of 
a fire law, we analyze the decision and 
send it around. If a law is inefficient 
generally, we write a new one, organize 
a campaign for its passage, and pay the 
bills. 

But probably you are more interested 


in methods of general public education. 
In this we follow the advertising prin- 
ciples of continual effort to keep the 
impression from fading, and of novelty 
to insure attention. Probably the first 
form of anti-fire publicity was the old- 
fashioned fire-warning synopsizing the 
law and its penalties and printed on 
cloth for durability. We originated de- 
parture from this to a poster saying 
little of the law but bearing catchy epi- 
grammatic appeals to the reader's com- 
mon sense and personal interest, and 
printed on paper so it can be replaced 
with a new one next year. Each year 
we use different text, type and color, 
and are now branching into pictorial 
signs depending little upon text of any 
kind. 

Each spring we issue immense num- 
bers of short circulars, with paper, 
colors and picture covers so attractive 
that they are not quickly tossed away, 
taking up in some new form the im- 
portance of forest protection to com- 
munity welfare. One year it may be 
straight narrative, another a cathecism 
with answers, another a parallel column 
device. Always different, always catchy. 
These are distributed in countless 
ways—as letter fillers by business 
houses, in railroad folder racks in pub- 
lic places, handed out or enclosed in 
packages by merchants, attached to 
documents and licenses by county of- 
ficials, distributed from pulpits by min- 
isters, dropped in rural mail boxes by 
riders, left at houses and on hotel tables 
by hundreds of fire wardens. Almost 
anyone will help if you give him the 
material and suggest how. 

Similar distribution is given small 
gummed labels bearing terse sentences 
or symbolic pictures and issued by hun- 
dreds of thousands. ‘They are placed 
on envelopes, advertisements and the 
like, also stuck on walls, signs and 
posts. 

Every spring we get out something 
especially designed for school children, 
both to get them thinking rightly and 
to be shown their parents, and the State 
school authorities instruct the teachers 
to distribute these. Last year it was a 
sort of catechism with a picture cover, 
this year a little story investing a tree 
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with personality and carrying it through 
all its forest struggles. These reach 
hundreds of thousands of children and 
the distribution of so many tons of ma- 
terial to the teachers by small mail and 
express packages is a serious under- 
taking. We also find a good oppor- 
tunity in Arbor Day ceremonies, pre- 
paring material to be issued by State 
school superintendents in a special bul- 
letin to teachers with instructions to 
make it part of the regular program. 

One of the most pretentious projects 
we have undertaken is a technical man- 
ual of forest management for the Pa- 
cific Coast. Dealing not only with for- 
est economics and protection, but even 
more with silvicultural problems and 
reforestation possibilities, it is practi- 
cally the first western book of the kind 
and has wide circulation. It is used as 
a text-book in every American forest 
school, is in most important libraries, 
and was listed by New York State 
among 1300 best books out of 11,000 
printed in 1911. Peculiar value of such 
a book as a sentiment-maker lies in that 
it carries forestry to the lumberman 
who would not read it elsewhere and 
carries his practical problems to the 
technical forest school. 

We find both daily and technical press 
of value almost exactly in proportion 
to our systematizing its use. It is of 
great importance to reach the small 
country papers whose readers both use 
fire and exert much influence in legis- 
lation. To keep their interest we give 
them real news, using it as a peg on 
which to hang propaganda matter, and 
do this regularly. We send out to all 
our local associations and to State and 
Government officials blank forms ask- 
ing for information, as for example on 
the fire situation at given times, and 
havethese returned to us simultaneously 
so we can compile accurate up-to-date 
bulletins. These are so written that 
they can be shortened without rewriting 
and go promptly to about 800 papers 
with a release date like Associated 
Press dispatches. The papers know 
they can depend on these bulletins and 
use them widely. Occasionally we ac- 


company them with lighter material like 
verse, which is very effective, or with 
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editorials. I have yet to see a single 
unfavorable expression upon the West- 
ern Forestry and Conservation Asso- 
ciation in any newspaper and we get 
many letters and notices of approval. 
I attribute much of this good will to 
our systematic way of giving them news 
that they cannot get elsewhere, when 
it is new and in newspaper style. 

Another publicity method both cheap 
and effective is to furnish material to 
others who will use it at their own 
expense over their own name. We 
send copy for fire warnings to State 
foresters and associations, suggest no- 
tices to be put up by railroads in cars 
and stations, and devise mottoes to go 
on checks and stationery. Every trans- 
continental railroad traversing our terri- 
tory has our fire warning material in its 
summer time-folders. Telephone com- 
panies print it in their directories, and 
tell readers that exchange operators 
will put them in touch with fire war- 
dens. Counties put guide-boards at 
road-crossings saying it is 10 miles to 
a certain town and do not start fires on 
the way. Many official State reports by 
boards and commissions present for- 
estry material exactly as we write it for 
them. Speeches and reports before 
women’s clubs and miscellaneous con- 
ventions are often supplied by us in 
full to the speakers or committees 
called upon to investigate the subject. 
Let any agency establish willingness to 
furnish such matter, and a reputation 
for absolute reliability and impartiality 
and it soon reaches audiences it could 
not appear before in any other way. 
Similarly it is often better to give a 
good article to a staff newspaper or 
magazine writer than to submit it your- 
self. He makes the money, but your 
doctrine appears without the discount 
of your own known special interest. 

I could continue the list of such sug- 
gestions almost indefinitely, including 
calendars, framed pictures teaching 
some fire lesson to be put up in school 
houses, special folders to be handed 
patrons of garages and livery stables, 
combination game and fire law cards to 
be given sportsmen by gun-stores and 
license officials, the printing of like ma- 
terial on guide maps, stamped plates to 
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be attached to logging engines, cards 
bearing fire wardens’ addresses to be 
tacked up near telephones, and many 
others. | think, however, that those al- 
ready recounted will be sufficiently sug- 
gestive and I want to use the time re- 
maining in speaking of the highly im- 
portant subject of getting better legis- 
lation. 

Neither my topic nor the time avail- 
able warrants discussion of the policies 
to be expressed by forest laws, but with 
respect to engineering their passage, | 
can say that our experience teaches two 
cardinal principles of success. Har- 
monize and organize your support early 
and thoroughly. Do not depend upon 
lobbying, but exert your pressure 
through the legislators’ constituents at 
home. Were | to outline a legislative 
campaign it would be about as follows: 

Complete your bill two or three 
months before your legislative body 
convenes, but not before you have asked 
advice of all factions it affects and made 
it satisfy the sane majority of each. If 
it doesn’t, the chances are either that 
it is not a good bill or that you have 
not learned to extol its merits con- 
vincingly. Then print it, with an attrac- 
tive cover bearing the official endorse- 
ment of all the influential agencies you 
can elist. This disarms suspicion, also 
the human tendency to tinker with it 
which will keep cropping up till it is 
either dead or signed. Precede the bill 
itself by a lively argument to engage 
interest, follow every section with full 
explanation of its particular need and 
meaning, and finish the booklet with a 
dire prophecy of what will happen if it 
is not supported. 

Send this circular to everyone you 
can think of; lumbermen, ministers, 
women’s clubs, bankers, merchants, 
newspapers and, of course, the legisla- 
tors themselves; always with a special 
letter making an individual appeal for 
support based upon the recipient’s voca- 
tion, and asking if he has any changes 
to suggest. He seldom will have, so 
you take few chances, and the majority 
are pleased. Anyway, you are out in 
the open. No one can say later he 
does not understand the bill. By time 


the fight is really on you have discov- 
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ered your opposition and how to meet 
it—a most important point. 

In the meantime you have been per- 
fecting mailing lists of two kinds. One 
is the widest possible, classified by voca- 
tions or other distinctions suggesting 
special arguments, and the stationery 
and signatures of the letters you send 
are as varied as the institutions you can 
get to let you use their prestige in this 
way. These addresses are classified 
again by their representation in the leg- 
islature and each receives at least one 
letter containing stamped addressed en- 
velopes to his own representatives, with 
a request to write these demanding sup- 
port of the bill unchanged. The ma- 
jority will comply just because you have 
trusted them with a few postage stamps. 
The second list is of one or more people 
in each town whom you appoint local 
agitators to follow your instructions at 
any time without question. It is not 
hard to get such a list of lieutenants if 
you start your general letter writing 
campaign early enough. It develops 
through the replies you receive. 

When the bill is introduced, do not 
lobby—at least not much. Ask every 
member whether he is for or against it, 
give him another of your printed ex- 
planations of it, and leave him pleased 
because you do not talk him to death 
when he has important business on 
hand. ‘This is practically the sole job 
of your lobbyist: to advise you who is 
so sure to support you that he can be 
safely neglected, who needs pressure, 
and the stage of your bill every min- 
ute—its progress through committees, 
etc. With this information you marshal 
pressure from outside. What the re- 
luctant members need is not your argu- 
ments for the bill, but expression from 
their constituents. You keep on writing 
letters by the hundred or thousand, 
occasionally sending out a flurry of 
telegrams to indicate urgency, always 
telling the recipients the particular 
members they are to write or wire to 
and what is needed, even if it is only 
to hasten the bill through a committee. 
And always emphasize that the bill is to 
be left unchanged. 

If you have never tried such a cam- 
paign, two things will surprise you— 
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the readiness with which people will 
respond to suggestions that are exceed- 
ingly definite and somewhat flattering 
in assuming their influence is valuable, 
and the effect of this home endorse- 
ment not only in passing a measure but 
also in keeping it unchanged. One of 
the greatest perils of a forest bill is 
that it may be modified to make the 
resultant system a political machine. In 
dealing personally with members who 
attempt this, you are almost helpless if 
they make it a condition of their sup- 
port. It is very different when they 
are obliged to offend constituents by 
defying their specific requests. 

There are, of course, many additional 
devices to be emploved. Wholesale and 
banking houses may be induced to re- 
quest help for your bill as a personal 
favor of all their out of town connec- 
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tions. Friendly newspapers may use 
editorials to be clipped and sent each 
legislator. We once successfully killed 
a charge that a fire appropriation would 
benefit timber owners at the expense of 
the farmer by having placed on every 
member's desk a cartoon of a settler’s 
house being destroyed by fire, sur- 
rounded by reproductions of dozens of 
actual clippings all describing loss of 
life or property by settlers, and bearing 
the legend “to vote against the fire bill 
is to vote for this.” 1 cannot review 
all such devices, but the summing up is 
this: Do not rely on eleventh-hour lob- 
bying with a busy legislature. Give 
your measure the earliest and widest 
explanation and systematize to the last 
degree getting the effectively applied en- 
dorsement of every man, woman and 
child you can reach. 
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HERE has been less fire damage 

to timber in the Northwest this 

year than any previous year since 
the Western Forestry and Conservation 
Association has been organized, accord- 
ing to a statement by A. L. Flewelling, 
president of that organization. This 
year, he says, the fire loss has been 
practically nothing, in June there were 
a few fires on the coast, but in the 
Inland Empire, Montana and Oregon 
the damage has been almost nothing. 
Continuing, Mr. Flewelling said: 

“The fact that the summer season 
has been a moist one is, of course, one 
of the principal reasons. There are, 
however, three other reasons that may 
help to explain the condition of affairs 
this year. The patrol system and or- 
ganization of the timber protective as- 
sociations have been perfected to a de- 
gree never attained before. Most of 
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the railroads have adopted oil fuel, do- 
ing away with the locomotive spark as 
a fire cause. The campaign of educa- 
tion that the association has been carry- 
ing on for years is beginning to bear 
fruit. 

“Settlers and campers are exercising 
more care in leaving fires and are more 
ready to co-operate with the lumber- 
men in reporting them.” The cost of 
the patrol service maintained this year 
has ranged from 2 to 3 cents per acre 
in north Idaho. Mr. Flewelling said: 
“A year ago the average assessment 
was 3 cents, while in 1910, the year of 
the big fires, the cost ranged from 12 
to 15 cents per acre. This year most 
of the patrol forces have been used in 
building telephone lines. These lines 
and lookout stations have been estab- 
lished in sections never reached _ be- 
fore.” 


APPOINTED. 


Mr. Ernest C. Pegg has been appointed instructor in forestry at the University of Mis- 
souri. Mr. Pegg was graduated from Wabash College and from the Yale Forest School in 


1911 with high honors. 


Since graduation he has been in the employ of the U. S. 


Forest 


Service, with headquarters on the Jemez National Forest, Arizona. 











HENRY E. HARDTNER, PRES., 


LOUISIANA FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 


SOUTH’S TIMBER DISAPPEARING 


By HENRY 


President Louisiana Forestry 


T is a well known fact that the 

forests of the South will be com- 

pletely exhausted inside of fif- 
teen years at the present rate of cutting. 
| have studied forest conditions in 
every Southern State and have 
versed with well informed lumber oper- 
ators and timber owners and am fully 
convinced that the present supply of 
virgin timber is nearing exhaustion. It 
is sad for one who has grown up in the 


con- 


HARDTNER, 


Association 


forests and who saw them in their vir- 
gin splendor to witness their complete 
destruction. Yet, we must consider that 
the trees are ripe and full grown and 
should be utilized to the best advantage, 
and that it is not criminal to denude 
these magnificent forests. Where we 
deserve censure is in failing to enforce 
reforestation on lands chiefly valuable 
for timber culture. 

The present rate of cutting timber for 





























A FOREST SAW MILL IN THE HILLS OF EASTERN TENNESSEE. 
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ERODED SLOPE, FORMERLY HEAVILY WOODED, IN WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA. 


the market will decrease from year to 
vear from now on. The highest aver- 
age has been reached—the forests are 
now in the hands of actual operators 
who of all manufacturers are forced to 
purchase raw material for years in ad- 
vance in order to insure a safe return 
on the great cost of erecting mills, 
houses, railroads, ete. There will be 
few if any sawmills erected by new 
companies. A number of large mills 
will go out of commision year after 
year because of the exhaustion of their 
timber supply—the companies now op- 
erating will not increase their output- 

consequently the life of our virgin for- 
ests will be prolonged. Another factor 
in prolonging the life of virgin forests 
will be a reasonable price for lumber 
which will enable the operator to make 
a profit. A reasonable price for lumber 
will enable a mill man to cut 25% more 
timber from his lands. ‘There will be 
no more profit for the manufacturer 
on the actual cut when the average 


price f.o.b. mills is $20.00 than when 
the average price is $15.00 for this 
reason—it will be more expensive to 
save the extra 25% increase in stump- 
age which is now wasted because it can 
not be profitably handled. The average 
lumberman is a true conservationist. 
He does not wish to waste any product 
of the forest—but he can not operate 
his mills many years at a great loss. 
So when the average price of lumber is 
$15.00 he is forced to leave 25% of 
very low grade lumber in the woods. 
Ilis average per cent of upper grades 
is much larger on a $15.00 average than 
it is on $20.00, A $20.00 average for 
next three years—a $25.00 average for 
the five years thereafter and a cor- 
responding increase from year to year 
will enable a person to reforest his de- 
nuded lands and grow trees at profit 
and as a safe business investment. 

To sum it all up—an average price 
of $20.00 will enable the lumberman to 
get 25% more lumber from his lands, 
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thus increasing the life of the virgin 
forests ten years. It will also enable 
and encourage the land owner to grow 
trees for the market so that when the 
virgin timber is gone there will be new 
forests to take their place. The cost of 
growing timber where the State fixes a 
valuation of one dollar per acre for tax- 
ation purposes on the land for thirty 
or forty years and does not tax the 
growing timber is as follows: 
Assessed value $1 acre for 30 
years and compound interest 
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By GEORGE 


NE man has made a_ national 
newspaper reputation by declaim- 
ing against the “Criminal Match.” 
Another has made a tour of the coun- 


trv to exploit his catch phrase, “The 
shingle roof is not a covering, but a 


crime.” 

The Fire Insurance propaganda with 
its ninety-odd class-periodicals is pro- 
moting mass meetings in every State 
and city denouncing all forms of wood 
structure and utility as guilty of the 
“National Disgrace” of fire waste, and 
denouncing all responsible officials as 
criminals who do not use their official 
positions and power to prohibit its use. 

The sensational press has heedlessly 
and ignorantly joined in the hue and 
ery, and the unenlightened portion of 
the “dear people’ which takes its tone 
from head lines is hurling stones and 
clubs and epithets at the “Lumber 
Trust’—that mythological, disembodied 
Banshee—in blissful ignorance of the 
facts and of its own best interests. 

Our natural enemies, the purveyors 
and manufacturers of competing ma- 
terial, and novel, untried substitutes, 
are spending mints of easy money in 
advertising and promoting the sale and 
use of their pet fads, and are not con- 
science-smitten when they decorate 


their pronouncements with all the lurid 
colors which they can borrow from 
their evil-disposed or ignorant collab- 
orators. 


A CRIME? 


at 69e- = Sn kee - pit 
Present value of land_ 3.00 
Cost of planting trees per acre ».00 


Compound interest for 29 years 37. 


Care of timber at 2 cents acre 
and compound interest------ 1.6% 
Petal COA 2 a oe $49.28 


There will be 5,000 feet per acre in 
30 years’ time at a cost of about $10.00 
per M. feet. It’s a good investment— 
a good clean business to engage in. 


A CRIME? 


H. Horr 


Building ordinances and restrictions 
are enacted and enforced upon the 
false assumption that if matches and 
mice and shingles and lu nber and every 
form and use of wood were prohibited, 
property and life would be forever safe 
from the Fire Hazard, and everybody 
would be happier. 

In this hour of unrest, any 
demagogue can get a hearing by pro- 
claiming that “Everything that is, is 
wrong,’ the likelihood is that we are 
on the road to destruction of much that 
is good, along with so've things that are 
bad. A wrong diagnosis leads to a fatal 
disaster, when a right diagnosis might 
prolong life and happiness. 

What about the criminal match? 
The tests made by the Underwriters 
themselves disprove that charge. ‘They 
show that “safe” matches share the re- 


when 


sponsibility equally with “unsafe” 
matches. It is the careless use of 
inatches, not the matches themselves 


that should bear the blame. 


The actual tests of ‘mice and 
matches” and “rats and matches” re- 
duce to ridicule the tabulations of 


losses from those causes, although they 
have become a standing scare-head in 
all annual reports of fire 

What about the “Criminal Shingle”? 

There are no statistics worthy of the 
slightest respect which tend to justify 
that false alarm. ‘Think of the eleven 
million and odd buildings in this coun- 


loss. 
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try and consider what an enormous per- 
centage of them are and have been 
roofed with shingles. How many cases 
have come under your observation in 
which the shingles were the cause of 
the fire? How many cases in which 
the shingles actually spread the fire to 
adjoining properties ? 

The great values and the great losses 
by fire in this country are not in shingle- 
roofed buildings, and never were. 

If shingle roofs are really the “crin- 
inals” that they are painted why do 
not the statistics show it? Why do the 
insurance companies compete so stren- 
uously for frame residences, farm 
houses and barns, school houses, 
churches and public institutions, roofed 
with shingles, if shingles are “Not a 
covering, but a crime’? Why do they 
rate these properties among the lowest 
in the list, and then give away from 
10 to 55 per cent of the premiums to get 
the business, if “Shingles are a crime”? 

Where was the “Conflagration” for 
which shingle roofs were responsible ? 
Doubtless some fires have been started 
in shingle roofs and some have been 
communicated in that way, but I do not 
know of any statistics which tend to 
show that shingles are a peculiarly bad 
hazard. The analysis of thousands of 
fires attributed to “sparks,” taken as 
they run, shows as many fires in build- 
ings not having shingle roofs as in 
buildings having shingle roofs. ‘This 
fact is noteworthy, because there are a 
greater number of buildings roofed 
with shingles than with any other 
material. 

It would be natural to expect, there- 
fore, that any comparison by numbers 
of fires would show a greater number 
of fires in shingle roofed buildings, but 
that is not the fact in this case. 

The appeal to experience and to sta- 
tistics alike acquit the shingle roof and 
damns it defamers. 

How about structural uses? 

Wood construction is as old as the 
human race. Fire proof construction 
may have had “a look in” in the Stone 
Age, but it was not a winner in the 
race for civilization. As for iron and 


steel and concrete and plaster and ce- 
ment, their story is a short one, and 
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their comparative merits as all-around 
and economic and livable are not es- 
tablished. 

Admit that they have certain dis- 
tinctive merits under certain conditions 
and limitations, and you have given 
them all the credit that they are en- 
titled to. 

It is certain that iron alone is an 
unfit substitute. Examine any annual 
report of fires in a State or city and 
you will find abundant evidence of that 
fact. 

Concrete and iron, properly combined 
and proportioned, are a worthy pair 
for certain purposes, but, although their 
number is less than one per cent of the 
whole number of structures, they con- 
tribute a very large percentage to the 
fire waste. 

Fire and electrolysis and water and 
changing stresses are fatal to their life 
and usefulness. As to the safety of 
life and limb in unsprinklered “Fire- 
proof” buildings, the indictment against 
them is more terrible than against any 
other class. 

And yet we would not say that an 
unsprinklered fire proof building is a 
“crime.” 

Their record in every great confla- 
gration is a record of total loss of con- 
tents, and for the most part, worse than 
a total loss of structure. 

A sprinklered fire proof structure, 
properly constructed, is about an equiv- 
alent of a “mill-construction” (wood 
interior) building, from the fire hazard 
standpoint. 

Kdward Atkinson always held that 
the mill construction was the better, 
and for many years discriminated 
against the fire proof sprinklered in 
favor of the mill sprinklered structure. 

The records of the New England 
Factory Mutuals are a monument to 
his sagacity in that respect, during his 
life time. 

What about timber construction ? 

‘l'o paraphrase Daniel Webster, ‘The 
world knows it by heart.” Dry wood 
will burn. Wet wood will not. You 
must evaporate the water first. The 
Automatic Sprinkler solved that prob- 
lem. It wets the wood while the fire is 
small, and keeps it wet until the fire is 
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out. There are some sprinkler failures, 
in both fire proof and timbered build- 
ings, due to defects of construction or 
to accidents which cripple the equip- 
ment, but the actual experience of fire 
loss in thousands of sprinklered tim- 
bered structures, carrying hundreds of 
millions of insurance, is below one per 
cent. As these buildings are mainly 
factory buildings, housing inflammable 
inmaterials and operating machinery, all 
of which contribute enormously to the 
hazard, the record is a phenomenal one, 
and the case is proved in favor of the 
reasonable use of wood in structural 
work. The great majority of fires start 
in contents or equipment—not in the 
structure. If all buildings were prop- 
erly sprinklered, and the sprinkler 
equipments properly maintained, there 
would be no spreading fires, and conse- 
quently no conflagrations. 

The fads of wired glass and metal 
trim and furniture would be relegated 
to the scrap heap, and buildings would 
be livable and beautiful and economic, 
and life and property would be safe 
from fire. 

But that is the extreme. 

It is not necessary or desirable to go 
that limit. It is only necessary to pro- 
tect congested areas and values and 
occupancies, leaving the small and mod- 
erate hazards to the control of a fire- 
fighting force of moderate, though 
ainple, size to subdue it. 

This condition can be established in 
any city in a short time, and without 
adding any burden not already borne. 
It is what I have called ‘ Normalizing” 
a city—that is to say, reducing its haz- 
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ards to a normal size, so that any pos- 
sible loss would fall within the limits 
of a profitable relation between cost of 
construction, maintenance, protection 
and loss without disaster. 

We have no quarrel with those who 
seek by fair means to sell competing 
materials. We have no quarrel with 
those who seek by fair means to en- 
lighten the public to a due sense of its 
responsibility for fire waste. We have 
no quarrel with those who seek to bring 
the public mind to a state of careful- 
ness and caution in the matter of fire 
hazard. 

We do not urge the exclusive use of 
wood for all purposes. 

We do not object to reasonable re- 
strictions upon unfit methods of con- 
struction or use of materials. 

We do have a right to denounce. a 
false propaganda, which, to serve its 
selfish ends, defames us and our indus- 
try with reckless and unjustifiable mis- 
statement of facts, and by playing upon 
the prejudices of the uni nformed and 
gullible portion of the public 

We perform a service to the public 
and to the great number of persons who 
are engaged in collateral and related 
industries when we do so, as well as to 
cur own great host of citizens whom 
we are proud to call our “fellow lum- 
bermen.” 

What we need is an unbiased and 
competent investigation and report, un- 
der the authority of the National Gov- 
ernment, which will ascertain and dis- 
close the facts in an adequate and trust- 
worthy manner. 


QUEBEC’S LUMBER RESOURCES. 


The timber resources of Quebec are enormous, though greatly diminished in past years 
by forest fires. The pri ivately owned timber lands comprise about 6,000,000 acres ane are 


able to supply 500,000 to 1,000,000 cords of wood per annum for years to come. 


The Island 


of Anticosti alone is able to produce 80,000 to 100,000 cords per annum for years, a good 
portion of which, however, will probably be converted into pulp in the near future, as a large 
mill is now in process of erection there. Pulp mills are also in process of construction in 
other parts of this district, so that the pulp industry, especially in this district, is bound to 
witness a great boom in the near future. 
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By Jerome H. 


SHEIP 


Philadelphia, Pa., Box Manufacturer 


T is particularly gratifying to note 
growth in technical ethciency 
“—™~by which we are rapidly realizing 
the best ideals in the management of 
our public forests. We recognize that 
a great field of usefulness awaits our 
efforts in bringing about a more eco- 
nomic management of private forests. 
The forest reserves which were cre- 
ated in 1891 and later more appropri- 
ately named “National Forests,” have 
been increased in area, and now in- 
clude about 190,000,000 acres. Many 
State Forest Reservations have been 
created and established, so that, at the 
present time, about one-fifth of the 
forest area in America is owned by 
the public. To this extent, a great 
system of management has been es- 
tablished, looking toward the protec- 
tion, improvement and wise use of our 
timber supply, which has been insured 
for the present and future benefit of 
all the people—aiding private owners 
in reforesting waste lands and in edu- 
cating the public in the best methods 
of handling timber lands and provid- 
ing efficient fire protection. 

The total amount of timber cut in 
the United States in 1900, was thirty- 
five billion feet; in 1905, thirty-eight 
billion feet; in 1909, forty-five billion 
feet. These figures show an enormous 
increase demonstrating beyond ques- 
tion, the importance of extending the 
practice of forestry to commercial 
lumber operations. Business in a 
large measure, is now hospitable to 
forestry—seeking to understand its 
principles and find out how they may 
be applied, and the most cordial, 
thoughtful co-operation is due from the 
forestry profession. 

While it is true that some of the 
greatest fortunes in the country are 
based upon lumber, they have been 
made by treating lumber as a specula- 
tion and not as a business, by holding 
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JEROME H. SHEIP. 
and reselling, not by cutting. The 
writer contends that if the timber 


owner could afford to wait fifteen years, 
if he charged his investment at six per 
cent and compounded it annually, and 
sold at the end of that term, his profit 
would generally be greater than if he 
had cut his trees into lumber. ‘This 
practically means that the saw-mill man 
is giving away his manufacture for less 
than it has cost him, as he is not getting 
the appreciated price of his logs. The 
average way the man who owns both a 
mill and a forest figures his cost is 
this: he buys his timber at an esti- 
mated stumpage value of $2 per thou- 
sand. He puts up a saw-mill after 
waiting several years, and by the time 
he is ready to operate, the general price 
for stumpage is $5 per thousand; but 
he argues, I paid $2, and therefore 
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stumpage is put on his cost records at 
$2 instead of S5, because he is selling 
the timber to his own mill instead of to 
somebody else. On this miscalculated 
cost he makes a price that gives away 
the manufacture for less than it cost 
him above the price of the timber. 

Nor is this all; the lumberman is 
getting nothing for the risks of engag- 
ing in one of the most precarious and 
difficult of operations. In the South, 
which engages principally negro labor, 
insurance men tell us that more than 
ninety per cent of the lumber mills 
burn out every ten years, and no mat- 
ter how thoroughly insured the lum- 
berman may be, he will certainly lose 
in a fire. For the ability, the genius 
who can conduct the lumber business 
as a permanent concern under the pres- 
ent conditions has yet to be discovered. 
The saw-mill as the center or focus of 
the business, possesses this peculiarity ; 
when it is placed in a locality, it 1m- 
mediately begins to cut a circular swath 
about it. As more capital is invested 
in the plant to make it more efficient, it 
means that the life of the plant is being 
shortened, as the swath in which it will 
pay to operate will be cut more quickly, 
and a move will be necessary the sooner, 
with all the loss incident to readjust- 
ment and re-establishment. The ques- 
tion in such a case is how to charge 
aepreciation. for as the plant has only 
a running value, every doubling of 
efficiency of daily output, by a doubling 
of capital invested, would mean the 
quadrupling of depreciation. In other 
words, the fact that our forest policy is 
based upon a plan of depletion, has 
made the keynote of the business 
“cheap, inefficient and temporary.” Like 
the Nomadic Indian, we have spread 
our wigwam upon the fertile prairie, 
and when the game was hunted out, 
we have moved to more fertile fields. 
This lack of permanence, or even dis- 
couragement of permanence, has been 
the bane of the saw-mill business dur- 
ing recent years. The fact that saw- 
milling has been based upon the prem- 
ises of a change of locality each five 
or ten years has deterred the most val- 
uable type of conservative business man 
from entering it as his life work, and 


invited speculators who have exploited 
the natural resources with little thought 
beyond the material pleasure of the 
day. 

We shall always have the speculative 
element in our midst, but the men who 
represent it should not be permitted to 
manage as a private business what is a 
vast matter of public concern and what 
will be so difficult to replace when lost. 
It is not only that when the present 
crop of trees 1s cut, it will take approx- 
imately a century to grow a new mer- 
chantable stand but that it will take two 
or three centuries to return to the 
quality of our present virgin timber. 
Forests are not merely trees; the ag- 
gregation of many trees in one place 
creates forest conditions, and_ betters 
the timber for commercial purposes. 
These forest conditions have to do 
with such factors as soil cover, con- 
stant shade and constant reproduction. 
Once the sun is permitted to touch the 
soil and dry it out, we must begin from 
chaos again. Nor is the denudation of 
the soil a matter merely of taking off 
so many trees, as we are informed that 
the forests are watersheds acting as bal- 
ance wheels upon the inequalities of 
climate and that if the tree cover is re- 
moved, we shall be exposed to the 
violence of alternate freshet and 
drought. 

These are the conditions that have 
brought the issue of conservation to 
the attention of our people, and made 
it and Socialism the paramount and 
only really important political issues of 
the day. The conservation of forests is 
but a branch of the large general move- 
ment for the conservation of everything 
from child life to coal smoke; it means 
that instead of doing the most obvious 
thing in a tremendous hurry, we shall, 
in the future, calmly weigh and plan 
to what end we are going. The trained 
forester feels that in an ideal world 
that nation would be happy whose gov- 
ernment realized that the great public 
necessities which span more than one 
generation in their circle, should be 
placed beyond the greed of any one 
generation, and as the national govern- 
ment is the most permanent element in 
our civilization, it is most fitted to exer- 
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cise this function. As this was not 
realized a century ago by the framers 
of our Constitution, the forester now 
asks that the same step be taken as 
in all other husiness—to stop and in- 
ventory our methods, in an attempt to 
remedy the evils that will no longer be 
glossed over. As a first step to this, 
we are to set aside certain lands that 
we can still obtain, as a temporary in- 
junction to further abuse. Where 
President Taft has erred, with all good 
intentions, has been that after certain 
lands had been closed by a free inter- 
pretation of an act which gave the 
President power to close those lands, 
he threatened to destroy the entire for- 
est policy of the nation by returning 
them upon a technicality. Technically 
and literally, he was probably right, but 
no technicality could restore the land 
to us, once it were lost. 

Coincident with this movement for 
technical and scientific forestry has 
been another quite as important which 
has taken its initiative in the practical 
commercial world of affairs—conserva- 
tion by conversion of waste into by- 
products. Not all of the forest trees 
are considered valuable for commercial 
purposes and as we have weeds spring- 
ing up among the lower plant life of 
the soil, we have weed trees. Examples 
of this of recent date are the use of 
beech, and tupelo, and the treatment of 
discarded species of pine with preserva- 
tives such as creosote. Some twenty 
years ago, not more than half of the 
trees were taken down at the first cut- 
ting, as the rest were considered use- 
less. Of the trees that are taken from 
the forest, not one-half of the original 
volu're goes into the final product. The 
roots and branches make up one-third 
or more of the woody volume, but are 
left in the woods, while the dust taken 
out by the saw, the slabs and trim- 
mings reduce the volume an additional 
fraction. Just recently, we have found 
that all or part of these unused pieces 
yielded paper pulp. alcohol, resin, tur- 
pentine, tannic acid, and the day is 
doubtless very near when the sawdust 
burner will be considered a public dis- 
grace, when no saw-mill can be run 
profitably without working up its waste ; 
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or we may see the day when a saw- 
mill will find it profitable to burn coal 
under the boilers in order to utilize the 
sawdust. 

From conservation it is not a great 
step to the exercise of forestry as a 
science. The final idea of forestry is 
to treat trees as a soil crop, as grain is 
treated, with this difference—the time 
of rotation. Ordinarily the time of 
rotation for a soil crop such as grain 
or fruit is one year, but in forestry this 
is increased by one hundred or more 
fold, or three natural generations. This, 
however, is counterbalanced by the sta- 
bility of the crop and the certainty of 
return, for the forest has but three ene- 
nies, fire, wind and vermin, reduced 
under scientific forestry to an absolute 
minimum. By certain technical and 
not very complicated methods, forestry 
keeps a continuous growth of trees of 
all ages from seedling to mature trees 
in its forest, and endeavors to cut each 
year only a number of large saw-log 
trees corresponding in volume to the 
anount of woody material put on by 
the entire stand for the year; it keeps 
the ground shaded, and finding out the 
pecularities of the soil, favors those 
species most fitted to it. It would prob- 
ably be impossible to get a private in- 
dividual to engage in such an under- 
taking from a purely commercial view- 
point, as the amount of capital tied up 
at compound interest for a rotation of 
even sixty years would be very con- 
siderable. We must look to the gov- 
ernment to come forward and, if not 
take charge of such an undertaking, at 
least to encourage it by beneficent laws 
that will overcome the present handi- 
cap of unscrupulous business over pub- 
lic spirit. We have given protection to 
develop many unworthy infant indus- 
tries by a protective tariff, and yet here 
the most worthy of all industries, in the 
most need of protection, receives no en- 
couragement. The least the govern- 
ment can do is to relieve those who 
have placed their forests under scientific 
management, of the burden of taxes 
during the first crop rotation. 




















THE PRESENT STATE OF FOREST TAX 
LEGISLATION 


By Frep R. FaircHILp 


Dept. of Economics Yale University. 


tion between taxation and for- 

estry has been more or less gen- 
erally recognized for some time. The 
exact nature of this connection, how- 
ever, has never been well understood in 
this country. Persons interested in for- 
estry have seen that taxation was a 
serious obstacle, and legislatures have 
frequently been willing to give relief by 
means of special legislation affecting 
the taxation of timber lands. In the 
absence of an understanding of the true 
relation between taxation and forest 
growing, this legislation has until very 
recently all gone off on the wrong track. 
The good results hoped for have not 
been accomplished and the problem of 
forest taxation is still unsolved, is in 
fact more pressing than ever before. 

In what follows I shall undertake to 
describe briefly the present state of leg- 
islation in the United States affecting 
the taxation of forest lands and to show 
why the special forest tax laws enacted 
up to the present have not proved ef- 
fective. 

The taxation of forests is a matter of 
State and local revenue. There is no 
taxation of forests by the national gov- 
ernment. ‘The legislation is all State 
legislation. The basis of local revenue 
_ everywhere in the United States and 
of State revenue in very many of the 
States is the general property tax. 
Everyone is familiar with the principal 
features of the general property tax. 
As a rule all property, real and per- 
sonal, tangible and intangible, is sub- 
ject to taxation, unless specially ex- 
empted by law. Forest lands are sub- 
ject to the tax the same as any other 
kind of wealth. The law requires that 
the actual market value shall be as- 
sessed, which in the case of forests 
means the full value of land and trees. 


Con there exists a direct connec- 


Of course it is a matter of common 
knowledge that the laws are not en- 
forced as regards the requirement of 
an assessment at full market value. 
The tax is collected annually at what- 
ever rate is required to raise the neces- 
sary revenue for the town, county, 
State, and other public bodies depend- 
ing upon the general property tax. 

This, in brief, is the normal tax sys- 
tem to which forests are subject in the 
United States. Only where there has 
been special legislation are forests 
treated differently from other kinds of 
wealth. Of the forty-eight States of 
the United States, thirty-four tax for- 
est lands under the general property tax 
in exactly the same manner as other 
lands. 

The other fourteen States have en- 
acted special legislation affecting the 
taxation of forests. These States are 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, New York, Alabama, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, and Washington. The idea in the 
legislation of all of these States has 
been to encourage the planting and cul- 
tivation of trees or the general practice 
of forestry by offering special induce- 
ments in the way of reduced taxation. 
These concessions take the form of en- 
tire or partial exemption from taxation, 
rebates of part of the taxes, or bounties 
to be deducted from the taxes. The 
method usually employed is that of tax 
exemption. The plan of a rebate is 
used in New Hampshire; North Da- 
kota uses bounties, while Wisconsin 
uses both exemptions and bounties. In 
some of the States there are two or 
more distinct laws, not always entirely 
consistent with each other. In most 
cases the statute is limited to planta- 
tions, and in five States the forest must 
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be established on land that is not 
wooded at the time. 

The commonest form of tax conces- 
sion consists of a complete exemption 
from taxation on both land and trees 
for a definite period of time, ranging 
from five to thirty-five years. The ex- 
emption begins either immediately after 
the land has been planted or set aside 
for the growth of trees, or after a cer- 
tain period, measured either in years or 
in the growth of the trees. In other 
States the concession is by means of a 
rebate of part of the taxes for a cer- 
tain number of years, as in New Hamp- 
shire, or by means of a bounty of so 
many dollars per acre to be deducted 
annually from the taxes on the land, as 
in North Dakota and Wisconsin. Us- 
ually the owner is required to manage 
the forest in accordance with regula- 
tions specified in the statute or under 
the direction of some State officer or 
board. 

Only two States depart materially 
from this general plan. These are the 
States of New York and Michigan, 
whose legislation, enacted in 1912 and 
1911 respectively, will be considered in 
more detail below. 

Four States, Illinois, Kansas, Minne- 
sota, and Wyoming, undertake to en- 
courage the growth of trees by offering 
bounties. Since these bounties, how- 
ever, have no relation to taxation, I 
have not included them in this dis- 
cussion. Likewise I refrain from dis- 
cussing the laws of Massachusetts and 
Vermont, which provide for the offer- 
ing of annual prizes to encourage the 
planting and cultivation of trees; these 
prizes also have nothing to do with 
taxation. 

The general type of forest tax legis- 
lation which has been followed by our 
States until very recently has failed to 
produce any appreciable results. Of 
this fact there cannot be the slightest 
question. It is important to determine 
the causes of this failure. In the first 
place the laws contain many technical 
defects. The common limitation to 
plantations, or even to land other than 
woodland, largely defeats the purpose 
of the laws at the outset. The regula- 
tions regarding planting, thinning, etc., 
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are often faulty from the point of view 
of scientific forestry. Often the num- 
ber of trees required to the acre is too 
large. The list of species designated is 
not always well chosen. 

A more serious defect is the injustice 
to the locality where the exempted for- 
est happens to be located. The only 
justification for a concession to the for- 
est owner is the resulting advantage to 
the State as a whole. Yet the particular 
town or county where the land is located 
is called upon to bear the whole or the 
principal part of the burden of a dimin- 
ished revenue. This tends, first, to lead 
certain assessors to try to get even by 
adding enough to the assessment of 
some other property of the timber 
owner to make up for the reduced taxes 
on his forest lands. In the second place 
it prevents many owners from taking 
advantage of the law, since they dislike 
to arouse the hostility of their neigh- 
bors or of the local authorities by an ap- 
parent attempt to get out of paying 
their share of local taxes. 

Another vital reason for failure is 
that the actual financial consideration 
is not ordinarily very great after all. 
The exemption is limited to a fairly 
short period, after which land and trees 
are again subject to the general prop- 
erty tax. The abatement comes, of 
course, at the time when the trees are 
small, and the taxes would not be very 
heavy anyway. 

Finally the whole principle on which 
these laws are based is, in the writer’s 
opinion, a false one. The idea has been 
to give some concession, some special 
favor. This is not what is needed. 
There is no sound reason why the owner 
of forest lands should not pay his just 
share of taxation. And if forestry is 
going to be profitable at all, it can well 
afford to pay its just share. What is 
needed is simple justice, and nothing 
more. The general property tax acts as 
an obstacle to forestry, for reasons 
which cannot be entered into here. 
What we want is a new system, which 
shall avoid the evils of the general prop- 
erty tax by a change in method, but 
which shall still call upon the forest 
owner to bear his full share of the bur- 
den of supporting government. 




















WITH THE BILTMORE BOYS 


Within the past two years two of 
our States have taken the first step, 
somewhat faulty and timid to be sure, 
toward a sound method of forest tax- 
ation. Michigan passed a law in 1911 
and New York three laws in 1912. 
Without going into details, these laws 
provide for a separation of land and 
trees for purposes of taxation, the land 
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either exempt entirely or assessed at a 
low value, and the trees taxed only 
when cut, and then at a certain per- 
centage of the value of timber cut. 
The operation of these laws will be 
awaited with great interest by all those 
who are interested in forest tax re- 
form.* 


*For a more complete analysis of State legislation, with abstracts of all the laws in 


effect in October, 1908, cf. 


Report of the National Conservation Commission, Vol. II, pp. 581-632. 
All of the laws there described are in force at the pres- 
The following legislation has been enacted since then: Connecticut, Laws of 


State statutes are on pp. 588-589. 
ent time. 


“The Taxation of Timberlands,” by Fred Rogers Fairchild, 


The abstracts of 


Maine, Laws of 1909, ch. 136 (amending 


1911, ch. 205 (a more liberal exemption law). 
Laws of 1907, ch. 169, by reducing the number of trees required per acre); Laws of 1909, 
ch. 193 and 230 (providing for a special tax on wild forest lands, the proceeds to be used 
for fire protection). Massachusetts, Laws of 1909, ch. 187 (special exemption relating to 
land stocked with white pine seedlings). Michigan, Laws of 1911, ch. —— (referred to in 
text). New York, Laws of 1912, ch. 249, 363, and 444 (referred to in text). North Dakota, 
Laws of 1909, ch. 50 (slightly amending the previous statute). 





WITH THE BILTMORE BOYS 








HE Biltmore Forest School—51 

students strong—is encamped at 

Marshfield, Oregon, fall camps 
of the School, during September. Here 
they are in the midst of the finest stands 
of giant Red firs, White Cedars and 
Sitka Spruce. The logging operations 
of our hosts—the C. A. Smith Timber 
Co.—are in keeping with the size of 
the trees; gigantic, ingenious, impres- 
sive. Marshfield is so situated that the 
students can reach the various logging 
camps of the company readily by a 
short boat ride over the many sloughs 
emptying into Coos Bay. A huge fibre 
plant is in course of construction; it is 
intended to utlizie the waste of a saw- 
mill producing actually over 550,000’ 
b.m. per diem. The logging operations 
will be converted into operations by 
electricity. A huge electric power plant 
is being erected. In spite of the 


enormity of its holdings, the directors 
of the company figure on a second 
growth and are careful in leaving a 


sufficient number of seed trees on the 
areas logged-over. The second growth 
follows in the vague of the first growth 
with an amazing vigor; the rate of ac- 
cretion exceeds 800’ b.m. per annum. 
The Biltmore Forest School has 
traversed, en route from its summer 
camps near Cadillac, Michigan, to its 
fall camps on the Pacific Coast, the 
forests of the Inland Empire, spending 
a number of days in the Coeur d’ Alene 
Region, and has also visited the typical 
operations near Seattle and near Ta- 
coma. The gentlemen of the U. S. 
Forest Service and the leading lumber- 
men have been untiring in their efforts 


to make the excursions of the Bilt- 
more Forest School instructive. It is 
natural that the School is in clover 


particularly wheresover its own grad- 
uates are the guides in the forests 
visited. The School sails for its Ger- 
man winter quarters in the early days 


of October. 








THE PRICE OF FOREST PRODUCTS 


By FrepericK S. UNDERHILL, Phila. 


WANT the duty on Lumber re- 

duced,” declared a Member of 

Congress, “that the mechanic 
may build his home cheaper!” 

The duty on lumber was reduced by 
the Payne-Aldrich bill from $2.00 to 
$1.25, and after a year or more we find 
the price of lumber higher instead of 
lower. 

What is the reason? There must be a 
“Lumber Trust” asserts the demagogue 
and the Yellow Journal. The search of 
the Government utterly fails to find a 
“Lumber Trust” ; and what is more, the 
men who are in actual competition in 
the sale of the product of the saw, know 
that there is no man or organization of 
men who do or can control the price 
of lumber. When it comes to fixing 
lumber values the sole arbiter and 
rulers are those, intangible, yet effective, 
autocrats: “Supply and Demand.” 

At a recent Economical Conference 
in Philadelphia, a well known Single 
Taxer risked the unsupported declara- 
tion that Frederick Weyerhaueser was 
the Autocrat in whom was personified 
“The Lumber Trust” upon whose 
whims the price of lumber went up, up, 
up! When he wanted a little more 
money he just raised the price of his 
timber, and every manufacturer was 
thereby forced to raise the price of his 
lumber. 

That Frederick Weyerhaueser has 
been far-sighted and wide-awake 
enough to acquire, while others were 
indifferent, large forests of timber, at 
times when they were inaccessible and 
therefore cheap, is an undisputed fact, 
and it is further true that much of it 
has since become accessible, marketable 
and valuable. The writer does not 
know the man, but I see no reason why 
in this matter he is any different from 
Philadelphia’s great Philanthropist, 
Stephen Girard, who when certain large 
sections of Philadelphia were away 
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from the business center of his day, was 
far-sighted enough to see that Phila- 
delphia would grow and bought largely 
of real estate which was valued lightly 
at the time but which has since in- 
creased in valuation many hundred-fold. 

Mr. Weyerhaueser is interested in 
several lumber manufacturing com- 
panies. He and his associates can fix 
the price on the lumber they saw, but 
there their price-fixing power ends. 
Every other lumber manufacturer and 
dealer fixes his own prices and sells at 
whatsoever prices he will without any 
regard to Mr. Weyerhaueser. If he 
wants to sell lumber in the markets 
where our firm sells lumber he must 
meet our competition ! 

The producer of one kind of lumber 
cannot afford to disregard the capacity 
of the producer of other kinds of lum- 
ber. Scarcity of White Pine and con- 
sequent advanced values affords an op- 
portunity for cheaper Short Leaf Yel- 
low Pine to secure a foothold which it 
never relinquishes. Scarcity of Poplar 
and higher prices affords an opportunity 
to Cypress to demonstrate its value as 
a substitute and once established it be- 
comes a competitor and not a substitute. 
Scarcity of Oak, Walnut, Mahogany 
affords similar opportunities to Birch, 
Chestnut and Red Gum. 

Well, how is it that prices are ad- 
vancing? Something more effectual 
than legislation has caused it. You 
cannot legislate value into a board or 
plank, nor out of it! 

First, in point of influence in affect- 
ing present prices, were the disastrous 
floods in the Mississippi Delta: destroy- 
ing numerous saw-mills; wiping out 
logging camps and destroying equip- 
ment; washing out main and branch 
railroad lines and logging roads, and 
effectually closing down a large number 
of saw-mills for many months, affecting 
Yellow Pine, Cypress, Oak, Ash, Gum 
and other lumber. 
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At the same time, the Appalachian 
District and the South Atlantic Slope 
experienced a prolonged period of per- 
sistent rainfall, making operations in the 
woods difficult and at times impossible, 
as well as making the hauling of lumber 
that was sawed back in the woods im- 
possible because of bad roads. Thus, 
cutting down the production of North 
Carolina and South Carolina Pine, Ap- 
palachian White Pine and Hardwoods. 

Canadian mills are reported also to 
have had greater difficulty than usual in 
getting in their logs and thereby reduc- 
ing the output of Canadian lumber. 

The reduced demand for Tan-bark 
because of former overproduction and 
the Tanning industry affected also by 
the uses of Tannic Acid produced from 
substitutes for Bark, has resulted in a 
reduced cut of Hemlock, inasmuch as 
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the mills cannot afford to cut Hemlock 
timber if there is no sale for the Bark. 

On the other hand, the demand 
caused by increased activities in wood 
consuming plants, and especially by the 
railroads, in making extensions and in 
a renewed activity in car-building, has 
added value to the product of the 
Forest. 

Supply and Demand establish the 
prices of lumber. If the supply is pro- 
fuse and the demand light the prices 
fall low and no man or set of men can 
raise them; competition is mighty keen 
on a falling market. If the supply is 
curtailed and the demand is heavy the 
prices will advance and no legislation 
can change this fact, except destructive 
legislation aimed to destroy industries 
in general and to wreck commerce. 
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T the very successful convention 
( ; of the Canadian Forestry Asso- 

ciation in Victoria, B. C., early in 
September, at which the American For- 
estry Association was represented by 
E. T. Allen, of Portland, Ore., the 
widely known forester of the Western 
Forestry and Conservation Association, 
the following were among the resolu- 
tions passed: 

“Believing that actual working co- 
operation between public and private 
forest management is essential to mu- 
tual understanding and complete suc- 
cess, we urge upon Canadian lumber- 
men the study and emulation of the 
lumber owners’ co-operative fire asso- 
ciations of the Pacific Northwest, which 
are proving of great value not only in 
their own fire control but also in bring- 
ing about closer and better relations 
between all agencies engaged in forest 
preservation. 

“Whereas, the proper disposal of 
debris resulting from lumbering oper- 
ations is essential to the effective pro- 
tection of forests from fire; resolved, 
that the association urges upon the Do- 
minion and Provincial governments the 


advisability as soon as practically pos- 
sible of adopting measures to this end. 

“Resolved, this Canadian Forestry 
Association is of opinion that it is in 
the public interest that squatting or 
settlement should not be allowed on 
lands that are chiefly valuable for their 
timber, and that all non-agricultural 
lands should be reserved permanently 
for timber production. 

“Recognizing our common bond and 
common aims, we desire to testify to 
the achievements and practical assist- 
ance to the forest cause of the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association, and hope for 
increasing co-operation between our or- 
ganizations. 

“Resolved, that this convention en- 
dorses the action of the Dominion gov- 
ernment in setting aside forest reserves ; 
that it urges further reservation of 
suitable areas and the retention of exist- 
ing reserves in their entirety with the 
object of affording to the surrounding 
districts the best results for all time in 
regard to fuel and timber supply, graz- 
ing, and the production of game and the 
regularity of stream flow.” 








PUT YOUR 


CAMP 


FIRE 


OUT! 





For Help, In Case of Fire, Call Upon the Wardens of the 


NORTHERN FOREST PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


MUNISING, 


MICHIGAN 


THE NORTHERN FOREST PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


By PreEsmpENtT THORNTON A. GREEN 


HIS Association was really 
( ) formed in February, 1911, al- 

though some preliminary work 
had been done for several months be- 
fore that. It was organized shortly 
after the severe fire losses of 1910, and 
the idea of having a private patrol was 
favorably received by the owners of 
several million acres of land. It was 
thought possible to have an organiza- 
tion for all of Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin, but we have finally decided to limit 
its operations, at least as far as main- 
taining a patrol, to the Upper Peninsula 
of Michigan. Few people realize the 
extent of this territory. We have 
eleven million acres of land, nearly half 
of it being covered with a dense growth 
of virgin timber, largely hemlock, with 
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a generous sprinkling of maple, birch, 
ash, cedar, spruce, pine, basswood, elm 
and balsam. Beech and red oak grow 
in limited areas. Our soil varies greatly, 
due to our having been visited by three 
glaciers in past ages and to part of the 
Peninsula having been covered at vari- 
ous times by three great lakes, Lake 
Algonquin, Lake Duluth and Lake On- 
tonagon. As usual, the glaciers left 
streaks of rather barren sand, which 
was covered with pine half a century 
ago, but are now desert wastes, or 
nearly that. A large part of the terri- 
tory is very fertile, however, and the 
hemlock and hardwood stands are very 
dense. There are numerous rivers and 
some inland lakes. About eight per 
cent of the entire district is moun- 
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tainous. The highest mountains in the 
north central states are just west of 
Ontonagon, and the western half of the 
Peninsula is traversed by ranges of 
hills, interspersed by very fertile val- 
leys. The railroads cover the entire 
territory pretty thoroughly, so that 
nearly all of it is easily reached. There 
are few locations more than fifteen 
miles from a railroad. 

The remaining timber is owned by 
many interests, but there are large 
enough holdings to make it possible to 
patrol great areas of timber belonging 
almost entirely to our members. In 
spite of this we patrol a great deal of 
land not listed with our organization. 
Our entire membership embraces about 
two and a half million acres and we 
cover in addition to that about one 
and a half million acres, which is 
interspersed among the holdings of our 
members. ‘The season of 1911 was 
favorable to our work, and except for 
a short period, this season has been. 
We use from 15 to 20 rangers whose 
duty it is to cover their allotted districts 
as often as possible. These men were 
picked from the woods’ foremen 
previously employed in the districts they 
now patrol, as far as possible, so that 
they know their ground. They cover 
their fields in various ways; some on 
foot, some on horses and some on rail- 
road velocipedes. They write daily re- 
ports to our.Chief Forester, which they 
mail to him once a week. These reports 
are very complete, as shown by the fol- 
lowing : 


“Northern Forest Protective Associa- 
tion, Iron River District. 
Iron River, Mich., June 23, 1912. 
Thos. B. Wyman, Secretary-Forester, 
Munising, Mich. 

Dear Sir: I hand you herewith full 
report for the week ending Saturday, 
June 22. 

Sunday: At Bates and Sunset Lake. 

Monday: Visited camping and fishing 
places at Hagerman Lake and vicinity. 

Tuesday: On roads and amongst set- 
tlers on east half of T. 44, R. 34. Called 
on supervisor of Bates Township. 

Wednesday: Looked after brush 
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burning on county road work, between 
Iron River and Beechwood. Visited 
fishing places along Iron River. 

Thursday: Visited campers on south 
side of Chicagon Lake. Called on set- 
tlers in and around Pentoga. Visited 
Gibb’s logging camp. 

Friday: Attended a meeting and pic- 
nic of Iron County Grange at Iron 
River. 

Saturday: Visited fishing places along 
Morrison Creek and Paint River in T. 
44, R. 35. 

Yours very truly, 
Wy. Ricsrap, Varden. 


Note to Wardens:—Report daily 
trips ; streams; railroads and roads trav- 
eled; camps, homesteads and farms 
visited; calls upon supervisors and 
other wardens; people met in the 
woods; fires, trespasses and general 
conditions found.” 


All fires are reported at once. Hun- 
dreds of fires are put out each season 
despite the smallness of our force of 
rangers. Our work is necessarily to a 
great extent educational as yet, and I 
presume always will be. We have plac- 
arded every road, camping ground and 
berry picker’s hut in the country we 
patrol, with signs of our own and those 
issued by the State. 

We were astonished to find that only 
about two per cent of the settlers in 
outlying districts had ever read the 
State fire laws. We furnished them all 
a copy. Our rangers have called upon 
every homesteader and settler in their 
districts, and they have conferred with 
county, township and village boards in 
regard to protective measures. Until 
we took up this private patrol work, few 
officials would aid in fighting fires. 
Now, they all will. No difficulty is 
found in getting what help is needed. 
The State has made all of our men 
deputy State fire wardens. They have 
also included a number of woods super- 
intendents and foremen at our request. 
We have had fine support from the 
local newspapers and in these various 
ways have become quite a recognized 
force. Apparently the people believe 
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NO FOREST FIRES 
THIS YEAR 


HELP! WILL YOU? 








For Help, In Case of Fire, Call Upon the Wardens of the 


NORTHERN FOREST PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
MUNISING, MICHIGAN 


PIPES 
CIGARS and CIGARETTES 


ARE 


DANGEROUS 


A Fire From Your Pipe 
Means That You, Alone, Are Responsible 


BE CAREFUL! 

















For Help, In Case of Fire, Call Upon the Wardens of the 


NORTHERN FOREST PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
MUNISING, MICHIGAN 
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IF YOU SEE A 


FIRE 


PUT IF GUT! 


A Minute of Your Time May Save a Fortune 
~ For Your Neighbor 


Big Fires are the Results of Little Ones 





For Help, In Case of Fire, Call Upon the Wardens of the 


NORTHERN FOREST PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
MUNISING, MICHIGAN 


CAMPERS == BERRY 
PICKERS 


ll Campers are Urged to use every care with 


FIRE 


and to Leave the Grounds in Neat and Safe Condition. 


You are interested in the safety of these lands or you 
would not be here—let your interest be shown! 


If you are seeking a better berry plain, trout stream, bass 
lake or hunting site, ask the Wardens of the 














NORTHERN FOREST PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
MUNISING, MICHIGAN 
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in our work and are helping us to ac- 
complish it. Last season about eight 
thousand blueberry pickers were out on 
the marshes. In former years they 
have been the cause of many fires. Our 
rangers called on nearly all of them, 
and as a result we could not trace a 
single fire to that source. We have the 
hearty support of the lumber companies, 
railroads and settlers. We expect to 
keep hammering away in the hope, 
which I believe will be realized, that 
people will learn to be careful and avoid 
starting fires. We have done nothing 
towards putting in phone lines and 
watch towers, but have done consider- 
able in the way of clearing up old log- 
ging roads or getting the township of- 
ficials to do it, as these roads make good 
fire lines. 

We have hopes of being able to in- 
crease our force considerably another 
year. There is a good chance of our 
acreage growing to four million acres 
soon. We spent five-eighths of a cent 
an acre in 1911, and will spend just 
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about that amount this season, and I 
believe our work will be more effective 
each year. 

Through our efforts, largely, an or- 
ganization similar to ours has been 
formed in Lower Michigan. So far 
we have failed to sufficiently interest 
the Wisconsin timber owners. Their 
holdings are now badly scattered and 
their problem is more difficult than ours. 
Nevertheless, they should do something 
along the lines we have been operating 
on. We will, in the course of time, 
carry our educational work into our 
State legislature with the idea of bet- 
tering our laws and eventually getting 
some sort of State patrol. At present 
we get no support from the State. Our 
Association is patrolling State lands 
now and receive nothing for it. We 
think we have accomplished enough 
to justify our expenditure of both time 
and labor, and will continue to use both 
for the preservation of our timber re- 
sources. 





THE FIRE BUG AND THE EAST WIND 


E. T. ALLEN 


“No, I’ll not burn my slash this spring,” 


The moss-back logger said, _ 
“T’ll trust to God and luck again; 
Expense is what I dread.” 


“It’s time to hit the trail again,” 
The careless camper said, 

And left his little fire ablaze; 
Within its leafy bed. 


“T’ll light another cigarette,” 
The idle loafer said, 

And chucked his old snipe in the brush 
One end s'il glowing red. 


“Let’s punch the screen out of the stack,” 
The donkey fireman said, 

And so he did and all the sparks 
Sailed blithely overhead. 


“Come on, we'll dump our ashes now,” 
The railroad trainmen said. 

The train soon fanned them far and wide 
As on its way it sped. 


“Good time to fire my slashing now,” 
The thrifty rancher said, 

And touched it off without a thought 
Of how far it might spread. 


“T think T’ll blow an hour or two,” 
The restless east wind said, 

Then liked it so he changed his mind 
And blew a week instead. 


“Millions in lives and timber lost,” 
The newspapers next said. 

What made those fires all start at once, 
We wondered as we read. 


“It_ wasn’t us, it was that wind,” 
The fools in chorus said. d 
So they’re alive and loose this year 





—wWe hope the wind is dead. 











TWO SOLUTIONS OF THE FORESTRY TAX PROBLEM 


By ArTHUR GOADBY 


NE of the most urgent needs of 
Os: growing conservation policy 

is a scientific method of forest tax- 
ation. At present the manner of as- 
sessment of private timber lands is un- 
just and arbitrary and permits the an- 
nual re-taxation of all the previous an- 
nual increment, thereby driving land- 
owners to hasty and wasteful lumbering 
as well as discouraging them from any 
replanting whatsoever. 

These facts have led several of the 
States in recent years to attempt some 
sort of remedy either by exempting 
forested lands or by regulating the as- 
sessment thereof. But hitherto such 
experiments have met with small suc- 
cess largely because of their inadequacy, 
and largely because any legislation of 
this sort is exceedingly difficult to 
frame and still more difficult to enact, 
since many divergent interests are in- 
volved and in one or two instances well 
devised measures have been nullified by 
limitations in the State Constitutions. 

Something, however, must be done 
and immediately, for public welfare 
depends primarily upon the forests. We 
have but to refer to such practical con- 
siderations as erosion, the washing of 
fertile soil from hillsides and slopes 
where it is of permanent value into 
river beds and harbors where it becomes 
a costly nuisance; to disastrous floods 
due to unrestrained torrents; to ex- 
treme climatic disturbances whereby 
sudden frosts and heat waves are car- 
ried far out of their normal zones, and 
whereby drought succeeds drought ; and 
to the increasing scarcity and high cost 
of timber. Then we have but to refer 
to the great hygienic value of forests, 
for since prehistoric ages they have 
been nurseries of vigor; and to such 
aesthetic considerations as unsightly 
landscapes and barren mountain slopes, 
muddy rivers, streams dried up or lit- 
tered with débris, and the thousand and 
one unpicturesque details which send 


thousands of people and millions of 
money abroad to Europe every year to 
satisfy the craving for beauty. And 
then again we must refer to another 
practical detail, that our wastefulness 
is compelling us to buy at high prices 
from abroad the timber which Nature 
would bestow on us almost for nothing 
at home. 

So vital are these matters to the 
Nation at large that scientific reforesta- 
tion may well be said to be the most 
important and immediate question be- 
fore us. Every effort should be made 
at once to secure a forest cover of at 
least one-fourth our total land area, a 
proportion now regarded as essential to 
every civilized community, and one 
actually existing this day in Germany. 
But since four-fifths of all the land in 
our country is in private hands it is 
obviously impossible, as well as un- 
necessary, to achieve this end except by 
encouraging forestry in some way on 
private lands, and it is also obvious 
that either the owners of these lands 
must be induced to engage in forestry 
or the different States must undertake 
to reforest these private lands them- 
selves. 

Today it is a question which method 
is the better, private or public enter- 
prise. We are in an age of experiment 
and perhaps the better solution would 
be the latter, but certainly we should 
try both. 

In either case it seems to me there 
are several cardinal principles that 
should be embodied in the law of every 
State, even though some amendment 
will need to be made first to their re- 
spective State Constitutions, namely: 

1. Since immature standing trees 
have no financial value they should be 


exempted absolutely from taxation 
wherever existing, and 
2. All private land in the State 


should be assessed at a value reckoned 
without reference to any immature 
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timber standing thereon, and the annual 
taxes should be collected therefrom, ex- 
cept that in the case that a private 
landowner shall request certain privi- 
leges under the law, and shall agree to 
certain conditions, hereinafter stated, 
taxes payable on his land shall be de- 
ferred until harvest provided his land 
shall bear a standard quality and 
density of immature trees. And all 
trees mature or immature that are har- 
vested from such standardized lands 
should be liable for the total amount 
of all the accrued back taxes and their 
proceeds should go toward discharging 
this liability together with a harvest tax 
of 2 per cent on the stumpage value, 
before they be removed from the 
ground ; provided, however, 

4. That the district land revenues be 
not seriously impaired during the first 
general deferment period, before the 
general harvest reimbursements begin, 
and provided, 

5. That land, timbered and not tim- 
hered, sufficiently valuable to tempt to 
tax evasion or to speculation, be denied 
deferment. 

6. Which contingencies (4th and 
5th) can be amply provided against 
by the following restrictions : 

7. Let the State deny deferment to 
land situated within sixteen miles of a 
city of the first class, within eight miles 
of a city of the second class, within four 
miles of a town of the third class, and 
within two miles of a town of the 
fourth class, but let the State at first 
grant deferment to lands valued (irre- 
spective of timber) at the average value 
of farm land throughout the State; and 
every year thereafter admit to entry 
land worth two dollars more (irrespec- 
tive of timber) than the eligible land 
of the previous year, until 

8. The eligibility be extended to land 
of such high value as (a) to begin (in 
the opinion of the Legislature and Gov- 
ernor) to tempt to speculation or 
evasion, or (b) until further defer- 
ments would far exceed harvest reim- 
bursements, or (c) until the wooded 
area should exceed one-fourth of the 
total area of the State. Moreover, 

9. No landowner should be entitled 
to enter for deferment less than one 
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acre or more than 1,000 acres in any 
one year, and 

10. The number of trees required to 
secure the land deferment should be 
approximately not less than 700 newly 
planted trees, or approximately 350 
newly planted and 350 old trees, to 
the acre. 

11. The State should require its 
agents to inspect all plantations before 
granting the deferment, and 

12. Owners should be required to 
give to the local assessors thirty days’ 
notice in writing of any intention to cut 
all or part of the crop. The assess- 
ment should then be made upon the 
stumpage yalue of the proposed cutting, 
and the owner should pay the local col- 
lector before cutting the timber all the 
accrued land taxes together with the 
harvest tax of 2 per cent. 

13. Failure to give such notice should 
bear a penalty, and the proper official 
should bring action to recover the 
amount of said penalty. 

14. The State Tax Commission 
should be required to calculate the aver- 
age value of farm lands throughout the 
State and report the same as a basis for 
legislation. 

15. In case that any difficulty might 
arise to render inexpedient the defer- 
ring of taxes, a tax of $.002 on every 
dollar of the whole land value of the 
plantation should be laid against the 
harvest, in addition to the harvest tax 
of 2 per cent on the total stumpage 
value of said harvest or harvests, such 
value might at present in New York 
(1912), be estimated at $20.00 an acre. 

The manner of fixing this rate of 
.002 on every dollar of the farm value 
is found as follows: Land worth $1.00 
an acre pays, at the rate of $.0015, in 
fifty years the sum of $.075, which is 
.0015 per cent of the gross receipts 
estimated as $500.00. But land doubles 
in value in fifty years, hence the average 
rate would be about $.002 on every dol- 
lar’s worth of the total assessed valu- 
ation of the farm at time of maturity. 

Now, while the enactment of these 
measures would undoubtedly encourage 
private forestry, it is possible that actual 
experience would show that few people 
might avail themselves of them. A 
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timber crop is more or less of a hazard 
and perhaps few would be greatly at- 
tracted by remote profits especially 
when interest, fire insurance, mainte- 
nance and taxes are sure to bring the 
ultimate cost to ten times the original 
investment, not reckoning meanwhile 
the loss of income from the property. 

Forestry even under such equable 
taxation might be too great a luxury. 

It is then probable that the State will 
find it necessary to enter upon a more 
aggressive policy and perhaps after all 
the only solution of the problem will 
be found to lie in a system of State 
loans and management. Extensive for- 
ests, like liberal educations, pay the 
highest dividends in the world. They 
save expenses besides creating revenues 
and certainly it is much wiser to ex- 
pend one dollar to hold soil on the hills 
than to expend $5 in putting it back 
again. 

If, then, the State shall deem it wiser 
to at once begin a more speedy and 
effective policy it seems to the writer 
that some system like the following 
would be found constitutional and prac- 
tical. 

(1) Let the State first enact that all 
standing immature timber shall be ex- 
empted absolutely and forever from 
taxation, and, 

(2) That all lands shall be assessed 
at a value reckoned without reference 
to any immature timber standng there- 
on. 
(3) Then let let the State either by 
annual approprations or by an issue of 
4 per cent 30-vear bonds raise a special 
Forestry Fund, the proceeds of which 
are ta he employed 1s tollows: 

(4) Ihe State shall advertise for of- 
fers of land in blocks of 10 to 100 
acres, and shall accept always the land 
having the lowest average assessment 
value, preferably on steep hill slopes. 

(5) That it shall agree to pay to the 
owners an annual rental of 2 1-2 per 
cent of the assessed value of the land 
(irrespective of the timber thereon). 

(6) It shall plant this land immedi- 
ately with seedlings of standard den- 
sity and quality. 

(7) It shall pay annually to the local 
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tax district the tax levied on the land 
irrespective of the timber. 

(8) It shall pay all fire insurance and 
maintenance charges. 

(9) The sum total of all moneys ex- 
pended upon each plantation, including 
all rentals, costs of plantation, includ- 
ing trees, seedlings and labor, local land 
taxes, fire insurance and maintenance 
charges, shall be reckoned up at the 
time of the various harvests, and such 
total multiplied by 1.025 (which is an 
average of 1.05 per cent), shall consti- 
tute a preferred claim upon the estate, 
and said claim, together with a harvest 
tax of 5 per cent on the stumpage value 
of the harvest, shall be discharged out 
of the various harvests, and the re- 
mainder of the proceeds of said har- 
vests are to be the property of the 
owner. 

(10) All mature growth to be har- 
vested except where the Forest Com- 
mission should require the strategic 
protection against erosion and flood, 
and such excepted lands should be 
bought by condemnation at the price 
they would bring if cleared in the open 
market and the timber thereon bought 
from the owner at the prevailing stump- 
age value. 

(11) One-half of one per cent of all 
lands so leased by the State shall be 
kept available as public camp sites and 
recreation grounds under restrictions 
set by the Forestry Department. 

(12) This forward policy shall con- 
tinue until one-fourth of the State area 
is under forest cover. 

(13) All proceeds of the harvest 
taxes collected by the State shall be ap- 
plied (first) to a sinking fund to pay 
interest and capital on the original is- 
sue, if any, of Forestry Bonds; (sec- 
ond) to buy the forests and land on the 
strategic hill slopes; (third) to improve 
fire-prevention service; (fourth) to de- 
stroy insect and fungus blights; (fifth) 
to encourage bird life, to planting trees 
and bushes along streams and highways, 
to prosecute timber thieves and fire- 
bugs, to improve water-ways, to buy 
lands in the suburbs for parks, to cre- 
ating forest recreation grounds, to im- 
prove landscapes, to beautifying the 
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country under the supervision of the 
Forestry Department. 

Are we too optimistic about the value 
of these polices to the State? A sim- 
ple calculation, for instance, will show 
that in New York alone there are 
4,000,000 acres available for forestry 
which could be made to yield an aver- 
age income of $3.00 a year. The an- 
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nual harvest tax of 5 per cent there- 
fore would yield the State an income 
of half a million dollars, which would 
be a magnificent sum to expend as I 
have outlined, to the vast advantage of 
all concerned, for Nature is willing to 
shower its wealth upon us if we will 
only give it a chance. 





THE SOCIAL SIDE OF LUMBER LIFE 


By P. F. Coox 


Assistant Editor St. 


URING the earlier period of 
D— American industrial history there 

was little opportunity for the 
play of the social graces of character in 
the industrial life of the average com- 
munity. There was so much work to 
be done of a pioneer nature that the 
chances for social indulgences were few 
and far between. As a result of this 
there was evident on almost every side 
a certain bigotry and lack of breadth 
in the ordinary affairs of business. 
Business men in the conduct of their 
every-day affairs were as hard-headed 
and unsociable as men could very well 
be. Some of the uncouthness that is 
the invariable accompaniment of an un- 
developed state of civilization was mani- 
fest in almost every phase of business 
activity. The result was that business 
lacked that warmth and geniality and 
the sense of brotherhood which evi- 
dently is becoming more and more 
prominent in the industrial life of the 
present time. 

It was only natural that as progress 
made enlightenment possible and the 
barriers which separated men were 
broken down, that prejudice, bigotry, 
and the unworthy hatreds one business 
man felt for another should gradually 
disappear. Railroads, telegraphs, tele- 


phones, newspapers and the new gospel 
of universal brotherhood have pretty 
effectually 


shattered the old hard- 


Louis Lumberman 


headed, unforgiving and barbaric ideals 
of even thirty years ago, and in its stead 
today we have more kindly feeling and 
broader ideals of the relationships be- 
tween one man and another and a readi- 
ness to be of assistance in helping out a 
comrade in business. 

This change is nowhere more evi- 
dent than in the lumber business; in 
fact, it is doubtful if there is any line 
of industry in which there is so much 
sociability between those engaged in its 
various branches, as in the lumber in- 
dustry. The organization of all the 
different branches of this business dur- 
ing the past twenty years is largely re- 
sponsible for the change. Men who 
hitherto were strangers to each other 
now know each other well. Following 
the old scriptural maxim, “Come, let us 
reason together,” men in every branch 
of the lumber industry have formed 
clubs and associations, city, district, 
state and national, until there is hardly 
a man engaged in one division of the 
business jn any section of the country 
who is not more or less familiar with 
his fellow working in the same line in 
any other section of the country. 

The lumber trade newspaper has been 
a factor in bringing this condition about. 
Publishing all of the news of the asso- 
ciations, acquainting their readers with 
so much of the personal and social life 
of the trade, they have served to open 
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up the minds of men engaged in the 
lumber business everywhere, helping in 
this way to make things pleasant for 
everybody and enabling their readers 
to become more familiar with the per- 
sonal characteristics and business traits 
of the laborers in the various phases of 
the industry. 

Next to the newspaper one of the in- 
fluences that has counted for much has 
been the lumbermen’s clubs, which are 
to be found in nearly all the principal 
centers of the industry. These organi- 
zations meet at least once a month and 
their deliberations are opened with a 
fine dinner in one of the club houses or 
hotels. One or two speakers upon vital 
topics are provided for and the repast 
is usually sweetened or rendered more 
delightful by a charming musical pro- 
gram by some leading orchestra of the 
town. The speeches are usually fol- 
lowed by a general discussion, all of 
which enables men to become better ac- 
quainted with each other’s point of view 
and to learn to form new estimates and 
revise their opinions of men with whom 
they have been altogether insufficiently 
acquainted in times past. In the past 
two decades lumbermen have been culti- 
vating the social side of their lives more 
and more, and during this period there 
sprang up what is known as the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, a fra- 
ternal body without an imitation or a 
parallel anywhere in the world. The 
purpose of this organization was to 
break the monotony of convention pro- 
ceedings. These concatenations are of 
an unconventional character and the 
festivities which it fostered as a means 
of imparting new zest to the life of its 
members were quite unique in their 
character. Thousands and thousands 
of men all over the United States as 
well as across the water have worn the 
emblem of this order for a good many 
years past, and it is still a factor in the 
promotion of joyousness of spirit 
among those engaged in the lumber in- 
dustry and related lines. 

Readers of the ‘umber trade journals 
of the country will find nothing new 
‘perhaps in what the writer has stated 
above. It is so familiar to them that it 
has really become trite, but in this brief 


space sufficient has been said to make 
it plain that the social side of lumber 
life has been very largely and success- 
fully cultivated during the past twenty 
years, and that the spirit of comradery 
and the larger view which today obtains 
on all public questions among the men 
engaged in this great industry is largely 
due to the broad-gauged spirit in which 
the social side of their natures has been 
given fuller play during the period 
under consideration. 

Man is essentially a sociable being. 
He is not a mere human cash register, 
and he develops best and appears at his 
best when all the god-like attributes of 
his character are given a chance to grow 
and an opportunity to display them- 
selves in all their freshness and sim- 
plicity. To realize the truth of this 
nothing could be more convincing than 
to see some of the men whose names are 
foremost in the lumber business at one 
of the social sessions of Hoo-Hoo or at 
one of the many dinners or monthly 
banquets given in one of the leading 
cities by the Lumbermen’s Club. A boy 
let loose from school is never happier 
than some of these captains of industry 
when free from the cares of business 
and given a chance to show what they 
really are man to man across the social 
board; in fact, it is no exaggeration to 
say that only those who frequent these 
affairs of associations and clubs really 
know the lumbermen at their best, and 
it is certainly a delightful experience to 
find that the man whom you thought 
was simply a relentless pursuer of the 
almighty dollar is also, in many in- 
stances, a genuine good fellow, filled 
with the milk of human kindness, 
touched by the pathos of human life in 
its everyday happenings, and responsive 
to what is poetical and emotional in all 
that concerns the affairs of the man 
with whom his interests in life are so 
intimately identified. 

The social side of lumber life in the 
United States has certainly reached a 
degree of perfection that makes it well 
worth the imitation of those engaged 
in other lines who have not as yet felt 
the uplift and the sense of kindliness 
that comes from a closer contact and an 
intimate knowledge of those engaged 
in similar lines or occupations. 








LONG-BELL EXPERIMENTAL FARM 


SUBMITTED BY VICE Pres. C. B.. SWEET 


in the development, not only of 

Calcasieu parish, but of the State 
of Louisiana and of the entire South is 
the Long-Bell Experiment Farm, ex- 
tending north along the Kansas City 
Southern Railroad from the mill town 
of Bon Ami almost to the corporate 
limits of DeRidder. Translated into 
English, “Bon Ami” means “Good 
Friend.” The work done on this farm 
and the results already achieved prove 
that the Long-Bell farm is one of the 
best of friends, not only to owners of 
cut-over timberland and the communi- 
ties to which they are adjacent, but to 
thousands of people who are destined 
to found happy and prosperous homes 
on land until recently looked upon as 
unproductive, and valueless. 

The work of the Long-Bell Experi- 
ment Farm is by no means completed, 
although in seven years it has become 
an investment rather than an experi- 
ment ; but it has already established the 
value of cut-over pine lands for the 
growing of fruit and vegetables. It 
has shown that vegetables of all de- 
scriptions can be produced in the open 
air weeks before they have matured in 
the populous section of the country and 
can be transported and sold at a fine 
profit. It has not only established that 
fruit growing is profitable, but by a 
series of plantings conducted with in- 
finite care and watched with unwearied 
vigilance has established the fact that 
some species of fruit are sure profit 
makers and some are not profitable, and 
is still weighing others in the balance. 
Not only have all kinds of fruit been 
planted, but every variety of each par- 
ticular fruit that promises any results, 
so that its records constitute an invalu- 
able text-book for the farming of cut- 
over lands. 

A feature of the utmost importance 
is that a cost system is in use on the 
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farm that is rigidly applied to every 
product on it. For instance, three men 
put two days labor each in cutting back 
the fig trees; that four others worked 
five and one-half days each on setting 
out orange trees; that two spent the 
week hauling fertilizer, and that two 
others worked spreading it where 
needed on the farm. ‘The superin- 
tendent’s record takes note of all this. 
The time spent by each man, and what 
he did, are charged up in the daily 
record. Every item of cost is charged 
to its proper account. Every dollar 
spent and every day’s labor performed 
in the Elberta peaches is charged 
against the Elberta peaches. When they 
are gathered in the summer, the cost 
of gathering and packing, hauling and 
transporting is charged against them, 
and they are duly credited when the 
money received from their sale comes 
in. By this method the superintendent 
knows not only how much profit the 
crop yielded, but the average profit per 
tree. Unhealthy or unproductive trees 
are left out. They are on the “hospital 
list.” 

So it is with all other crops. The fig 
trees have an additional link in the ac- 
counting system. Their crop is sold to 
the big preserving plant on the farm. 
When the figs are gathered, the fig ac- 
count is given a credit of three cents a 
pound. This is charged to the preserv- 
ing plant account, together with the cost 
of sugar, steam, containers, labels, pack- 
ing and labor. Then when the product 
is marketed, the preserving plant gets 
its credit. 

This strict system of accounting is 
indispensable, if the Experiment Farm 
is to be of the highest value to the fu- 
ture farmer of pine lands. It is not 
enough to know that the land will pro- 
duce crops. The vital thing is to know 
what it will produce that can be mar- 
keted at a profit and how much average 
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profit may be expected. It is this kind 


of definite practical information that 


will eventually transform these thou- 
sands of acres of blackened stumps and 
tree tops into profitable farms and or- 
chards. 


THE EXPERIMENT FARM WAS 
NEEDED. 


WHY 


To know what made necessary all 
this work of experimenting and figur- 
ing, this planting and re-planting of 
the same ground with different species 
and varieties of fruit trees and shrubs, 
one must know the present day condi- 
tions as well as those who come into 
actual contact with them. 

Over fifty years ago, the denuding 
of the land covered with vast pine for- 
ests began at Lake Charles when Capt. 
Goos’ steam sawmill, the first in this 
section of Louisiana, began to eat its 
way into the yellow pine belt. For 
years, sawing was on such a small scale 
that little impression was made upon 
the tree-covered area. Thirty years 
ago, sawmills of greater capacity were 
put into commission, logs being floated 
to the pioneer mills by means of the 
numerous streams. 

Then came the building of railroads 
into the pine forests, and the extension 
of transportation facilities. The num- 
ber of mills multiplied and their capacity 
for sawing was greatly increased. 
When the Long-Bell Lumber Company 
began to acquire timberlands in Ca)- 
casieu and its subsidiary organizations 
began to erect milling plants, the pine 
forests were disappearing at the rate of 
upwards of a hundred acres a day. At 
the present time fifty sawmilling plants 
are in operation in Calcasieu parish and 
ninety thousand acres a year are being 
turned into stump land. 

Roughly speaking, eighty per cent of 
Calcasieu’s surface was originally 
wooded. Nearly half of the standing 
pine timber has been cut since the first 
mill was started. About 700,000 acres 
of its area is classed as “denuded pine 
land.” Up to ten years ago, everybody 
agreed that no one could raise crops on 
denuded pine land. It might pasture 


a few sheep, they admitted, and raise a 
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patch of corn or cotton, here and there, 
but anything like making it all farm 
lands was out of the question. Even 
the millmen, the owners of the land 
themselves, concurred in this opinion. 
They would have sold their denuded 
lands for a song, but nobody wanted 
to sing. Some of them even talked of 
surrendering their denuded lands to the 
State rather than pay the few cents per 
acre annually demanded as taxes. 

This was a gloomy outlook for the 
hundreds of people who came to work 
in the mills, hoping to find a permanent 
home here, and for the busy, energetic, 
little communities that had sprung up 
around these centers of activity. Luck- 
ily the Long-Bell Lumber Company 
never accepts say-so and theoretical 
evidence as final. It was not willing 
to admit that this land was designed by 
Providence to grow pine trees and noth- 
ing else. So, after its milling plants 
had been set to work, it sent over to 
Texas for T. S. Granberry, a practical 
horticulturist and agriculturist, who 
came originally from Georgia, and vir- 
tually said to him, though not in those 
words: 

“You see before you, stretching from 
Bon Ami nearly to DeRidder, approxi- 
mately 460 acres of land, covered with 
stumps and tree tops and fallen logs. 
People around here say that it cannot 
be put into shape for fruit and vege- 
tables and other crops, and that if it 
could be cleared it wouldn’t raise any- 
thing, anyhow. We don’t believe it. 
Go ahead and see what you can do with 
it and call upon us for the money.” 

That was six years ago. To give 
some idea of what Mr. Granberry has 
achieved is the purpose of this article; 
but it may be said in advance that there 
has been no more talk in Calcasieu of 
turning denuded pine land back to the 
State for taxes. All the return the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. has had so far 
from its expenditure on the Experiment 
farm has been the sale of its products. 
It has not sold any of the denuded pine 
land, because the company was deter- 
mined first to demonstrate to its own 
satisfaction the agricultural value of 
such lands. Then it will go after in- 
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dustrious, practical farmers who will 
come here to be permanent residents. 

When Mr. Granberry tackled his 
piece of stump land, he began in the 
southeast corner, just beyond the north 
line of houses in Bon Ami, and worked 
northward. His first trees were planted 
there in 1907. These trees are Elberta 
peaches, now five years old and bearing. 

Each year, some new portion of the 
tract has been set out, but not all of it 
for trees or vegetables. Part of it is 
used for forage crops, being unsuited 
to the growth of fruit. Mr. Granberry 
has found peanuts profitable, both for 
forage and for enrichment of the soil. 
As far as practicable, the ground is kept 
busy all the time. If trees of a certain 
species or variety are set out and do 
not seen to thrive they are removed and 
a different species or variety substituted. 

“T use fertilizer, generally speaking, 
while the trees are young,” said Mr. 
Granberry, when the farm was recently 
visited, “and plant the ground between 
the tree rows with some sort of crop. 
This fertilizer helps these crops, and at 
the same time the trees get their share. 
After they are well started, the trees do 
not need any fertilizer. In fact, some 
of them never get any of any sort. For 
instance, these plum trees, the Japan 
Wonder, have never received any ar- 
tificial aid.” 

The trees to which he referred were 
a mass of: white blossoms, and the 
ground beneath them looked as though 
it was lightly sprinkled with snow. 
“This plum,” he said, “is a splendid 
plum for shipping. It does not fall 
from the tree, when it is near ripe, at 
every breath of wind. Now those over 
there,” he continued, “are the Gonzales 
plum. It has a fine flavor and is a pro- 
lific bearer, but falls easily from the 
limb. It takes a good, stout tug to pull 
a Japan Wonder from its parent stem, 
even when it is fully ripe. Insect 
enemies do not trouble it.” 

Between the two varieties of plums 
was a strip about 60 feet wide, with 
rows of small shoots at regular inter- 
vals. ‘Duncan grape fruit, budded on 
trifoliata,”” explained the superinten- 
dent. “I tried them once before, but 
the shoots, which came from Florida, 
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arrived in bad condition, and did not 
do well. I am going to give them an- 
other trial. That piece of ground be- 
yond is idle now. I am going to put 
it in strawberries next year, and will 
try the effect of tile drainage on them. 
No, [ am not an especial advocate of 
tile drainage, but we give everything a 
fair trial. That is what we are here 
for.” 


FRUIT TREES EVERYWHERE. 


From Supt. Granberry’s comfortable 
home, nearly midway between Bon Ami 
and DeRidder, one can get a bird’s eye 
view of the whole farm and obtain an 
idea of what a transformation has been 
wrought in less than six years upon 
this one-time stretch of stumps and half 
decayed tree limbs. Row upon row of 
fruit tres, of different species and varie- 
ties stretch on either side and in front, 
standing as straight and regularly 
spaced as soldiers on parade. The fig 
trees are planted 15 feet apart and there 
are 193 trees to the acre. The peaches 
are 20 feet apart and run 108 to the 
acre. 

With the peaches are planted paper 
shell pecan trees. Every third row 
north and south and every other row 
east and west is made up of the precious 
nut. When the peach trees have lived 
beyond the age of usefulness the pecan 
trees will be just coming into bearing, 
and the peach orchard will become a 
beautiful pecan grove, with the trees 30 
feet apart one way, and 45 feet the 
other. 

Among the attractions of the Experi- 
ment farm is a grove of Satsuma 
oranges on trifoliata stock. Approxi- 
mately 250 Satsuma trees are bearing, 
being four to five years old, and 2,000 
more are a year old. “The trees are 
in fine condition and came through the 
hard winter without injury,” said Mr. 
Granberry. “They are free of disease 
and I see no reason why cut-over land 
will not grow oranges as well’ as figs 
and peaches.” There are also a goodly 
array of Kiefer pears, four years old 
and budding out well. In fact, all the 
trees are so heavily laden with buds 
that Mr. Granberry expects a strenuous 
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task trimming them out when the fruit 
is set, so that the branches will not 
break. 

North of the house are long rows of 
grapes. To be exact there are thirty 
rows of fifty vines each, and ten dif- 
ferent varieties. There are three rows 
of each variety, planted in the order 
that they ripen. There are ripe grapes 
on the Experiment farm from June 20 
to September 10. The vines, which are 
trained up on wire stretched on a T- 
shaped trellis, are four years old this 
year. Last year the weather was un- 
favorable to grapes, but the year before, 
when the vines were two years old, ten 
thousand pounds of grapes were gather- 
ed and sold. 

“There is no reason why this land 
should not produce paying crops of 
grapes,” said Mr. Granberry. “We 
have experimented with many varieties 
and these represent our final selections. 
They all resemble the muscadine type, 
which seems to be natural to this soil 
and climate. I would advise the plant- 
ing of the thick skinned grape, rather 
than the thin skinned California varie- 
ties, which do not seem to do so well.” 

Just west of the grapes are long rows 
of fig cuttings. They number 33,000, 
and were all put out this spring, and, 
Mr. Granberry said, would begin to bear 
this fall. 


THE PRESERVING PLANT. 


The pride of the Experiment farm 
now is its preserving plant, where figs 
are prepared for the market and whence 
they go by the carload to Kansas City, 
Chicago, New York, Baltimore, Phila- 
delphia—in fact, to every large market, 
although most of them are marketed by 
the company’s own Chicago agency. 

In his experiments with the fig, Mr. 
Granberry found no variety suitable for 
marketing fresh, as the fruit will not 
stand long-distance transportation. So 
he sought the fig that would best answer 
for preserving purposes, and _ finally 
settled on the Magnolia fig, on account 
of its attractive natural color as well 
as it bearing qualities. 

The farm now has 8,000 fig trees four 
years old, and many others coming on. 
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A preserving plant was therefore a 
necessity, and it was constructed in the 
Long-Bell style. The building is com- 
modious and comfortable. The preserv- 
ing plant is equipped with six steam 
jacketed copper kettles, each of seventy 
gallons capacity. After being denuded 
of their stems and carefully washed, the 
figs are taken by a conveyor into the 
kettles and there boiled by steam in a 
34 degree syrup made of granulated 
sugar for four and a half hours. 

Only pure granulated sugar and 
water are used in the preserving proc- 
ess, and no bleaching or coloring mat- 
ter is used. The figs, still retaining their 
natural color, are then put up in glass 
jars of four, ten and sixteen ounce 
capacity each, labeled. The utmost 
pains are taken to insure sanitary hand- 
ling and the fruit is not touched by 
hands after it receives its preliminary 
bath. 

The four ounce jars are put up for 
the railroad dining car service mostly, 
and are individual jars. The 10 and 
16 ounce sizes are generally retailed in 
stores. Any fruit that becomes mashed 
or marred in cooking is packed and 
sold as second quality. Last season, an 
inquiry for 4,800 gallons was made for 
the fruit, but so much of the output 
was already contracted for that only 
2,000 could be supplied. 

“The demand for our fig is always 
sufficient to clean up our supply,” Mr. 
Granberry said; “so far, we have pre- 
served figs only, but if the peach crop 
is good, we may add peaches to our list 
this year. We would have put up some 
last year, but the peach crop was short 
and our fruit brought two dollars a 
crate, which is a better price than they 
would have brought preserved.” 

“Mr. Granberry, what, in your 
opinion, is the most profitable fruit for 
the ordinary grower on a small scale to 
raise?’ he was asked. 

“Figs, undoubtedly,” was the reply. 
“Figs are practically without insect 
enemies; they grow with the minimum 
amount of care and attention and begin 
to bear from the first year, and the pre- 
served fruit has a large market which 
can hardly be oversupplied. 

“T can furnish a concrete example 
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of their profitable qualities. The pre- 
serving plant pays our fig orchards 
three cents a pound for figs and the 
trees pay an average profit of $27 an 
acre. On this basis, the preserving 
plant pays for the figs and all expenses 
and makes an annual profit of $1,500 to 
$2,000 a year. 


RUN JUST LIKE AN ORDINARY FARM. 


This story would not be complete 
without reference to the modern farm 
equipment of the experiment farm. 
Mr. Granberry’s comfortable home is 
flanked on each side at convenient dis- 
tances with homes for the employes. 
There is a big packing shed, in upper 
part of which crates and other packing 
equipment is stored; a big, commodious 
barn for the horses and mules and their 
forage, besides storage room for the 
fertilizer, of which on an average a 
carload a year is used. There is a big 
water tank which is kept full by a gaso- 
line engine and pumping outfit and an 
office for Supt. Granberry, where he 
keeps his records and shakes his head 
over such trees as refuse to earn their 
living. He also has telephone connec- 
tion with the mill office at Bon Ami, 
and the messages are delivered and re- 
ceived over an ordinary barb wire fence. 

Mr. Granberry has so much faith in 
the future of the cut-over lands that he 
is improving a fruit farm of his own, 
carved out of the stump land, a mile 
east of Bon Ami. Another strand of 
the same barb wire fence is reserved 
for a private line to his own farm. 

It is also proper to state that no 
“fancy farming” is indulged in at the 
Experiment farm. Things are not 
raised under glass or canvas, nor 
watered by perforated iron pipes. Every 
thing is out in the open, subject to the 
same exigencies of wind and weather, 
of frost and heat, of drouth and flood 
that the ordinary farmer would en- 
counter. Its purpose is to show what 
can be done on the land by any plain, 
common-sense farmer, with ordinary 
careful methods, and the result shows 
for itself. The Experiment farm is an 
Experiment no longer. It is an In- 
vestment. 
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The number of hands employed on 
the Experiment farm practically all the 
year round, averages from 12 to 14. 
Besides these, extra help is used in the 
preserving plant. 

Perhaps this looks like considerable 
help to handle 460 acres of land, not 
all of which is in cultivation. It will 
not look so big, and it will be readily 
seen that none of them have much loaf- 
ing time, when one considers that here 
are 82,716 trees on the place, trying to 
account to Mr. Granberry for their ex- 
istence. 

The big orchard is the biggest. It 
contains approximately 8,000 trees four 
years old, 7,000 trees one year old, be- 
sides 33,000 cuttings just making a start 
in life—all of them Magnolias. 

In peaches, the Elberta easily leads, 
with 6,284 trees on the working list. 
The Belle of Georgia, an earlier peach, 
which finishes its year’s work just when 
the Elberta ripens, has 1,764 members 
in the colony. Many other varieties 
were tried, but these two won out in 
the final contests. 

The Gonzales leads the plum family 
with 4,000 trees and the others nowhere 
—that is, comparatively nowhere. The 
Japan Wonder is a strong probationer 
and the Abundance so-so. 

The Satsuma orange has 246 self- 
supporting trees, four and five years 
old; 2,000 trees a year old, and 60,000 
seeds to be budded; potential but not 
counting in the census. 

The paper shell pecans will not be 
earning their way for some time and 
will be deeply in debt by the time they 
do; but the 2,283 trees of this kind 
will soon pay the debt when they get 
started. There are 150 Kiefer pear 
trees which promise well but are looked 
on with deep distrust because of their 
liability to blight; and herds of others, 
few in number, but many in variety, 
just getting a chance to prove their 
trustworthiness. 

A new experiment in the way of dis- 
closing the possibilities of the cut-over 
pine lands is being conducted by the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. on a tract of 
5,000 acres adjacent to Bon Ami, 
which have been enclosed with a hog 
and sheep tight fence to be used as 














CATTLE TICK BURNING HURTS FORESTS 


a cattle ranch. The advantages of the 
denuded pine lands for raising sheep 
have been amply demonstrated by the 
farmers of north Calcasieu, who have 
been raising sheep on this class of land 
for years with much profit to them- 
selves. Indeed, so assured are the 
profits in this business, that the com- 
pany has already had a chance to sell 
this enclosed land for a sheep ranch. 
The Long-Bell Company, however, 
could not be induced to forego, or even 
delay, its cattle ranch demonstration. It 
desires not only to show how well 
adapted the cut-over lands are to stock 
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raising, but also to show the advantages 
to be gained by securing better breeds 
of cattle. Fo this end 600 head of 
native cattle have been placed on the 
ranch, together with three carloads of 
thoroughbred graded cattle, mostly 
Devonshires and Shorthorns. The cat- 
tle came through the winter in good 
shape and there is every prospect that 
the demonstration will be a success. 
The company this year is planting a 
small acreage of forage crops, and will 
build three large silos on the ranch this 
summer to provide feed for its stock. 





CATTLE TICK BURNING HURTS FORESTS 


HE desire of Missouri farmers to 
Cees rid of the cattle tick has 

caused thousands of dollars in loss 
of pine-timbered sections of the State. 
This has been discovered by Prof. J. 
A. Ferguson, head of the Missouri 
School of Forestry. 

This loss to Missouri pine forests, 
according to Prof. Ferguson, is due to 
the fires set to underbrush to kill the 
ticks. The fires got the ticks to a cer- 
tain degree, but also got all seedlings 
from the pine trees which were ready 
to begin new forests to replace those 
felled by the modern timberman. In 
regard to this discovery, Prof. Fergu- 
son says: 

“We are studying the effect of fire 
on the forest, especially on the younger 
stand and saplings. Fires run through 
every year. They are set by farmers 


to keep down the underbrush, to kill 
ticks and to extend the grazing area. 
These fires have destroyed seedlings 
and have prevented the Missouri pine 
from reproducing. 

“After the ground has been covered 


with seedlings, trees have come up from 
the last seed crop, but these have been 
and will be burned up during the win- 
ter when the farmers fight the under- 
brush and cattle tick. Had the Mis- 
souri forests been protected from fire, 
pine would be growing on every hill 
in the pine regions. The State would 
be thousands of dollars wealthier in 
timbered lands had the protection 
started many years ago. 

“As it is, with the cutting of the pine 
and the leaving no seed trees, the pine 
forests of the State will cease to exist, 
and the ground will become more than 
ever covered by oaks usually of little 
value. 

“I’m teaching the boys the methods 
for fighting fires and the best way to 
keep the people from being careless 
with fire in the timbered sections. So 
far, however, I have found no traces 
or records of raging forest fires, but 
the underbrush fires have curtailed 
Missouri’s pine forest wealth an ines- 
timable number of dollars.” 








REFORESTING CUT-OVER PINELANDS 


G. Stoney, president of the Agri- 

cultural Society of South Caro- 
lina, regarding the reforestation of cut- 
over pine lands in that State, Assistant 
Forester W. R. Greeley of the Forest 
Service has expressed the following 
opinion: 

“Generally speaking, after the mer- 
chantable timber has been removed 
from lands within the coastal pine belt 
of South Carolina and adjacent States, 
the only practicable measure to secure 
their reforestation is to protect the cut- 
over areas from fire. Under ordinary 
conditions such lands will restock them- 
selves with a growth of pine if fires 
can be kept out. More than this is 
ordinarily not practicable for the owner. 

“Good forestry should begin before 
such areas are cut. From investiga- 
tions made by the Forest Service on a 
number of tracts in the southern piner- 
ies it appears practicable to adopt more 
conservative methods of cutting than 
are commonly practiced. The aim of 
this should be to restrict the trees re- 
moved to those which are mature, leav- 
ing on the ground the younger, thriftier 
trees which are still making a fair rate 
of growth. Ordinarily this would mean 
probably the leaving of a quarter or a 
third of the merchantable stand per 
acre which is usually removed. The 
trees so left would of course be those 
of the smaller size and particularly of 
shorter clear length and containing the 
most limbs and knots. Obviously they 
are the trees which yield inferior grades 
of lumber. By leaving such trees stand- 
ing and restricting the cut to the older 
growth which contains the best quality 
of lumber, it is my judgment that oper- 
ators would often find the results bene- 
ficial from a business and manufactur- 
ing standpoint. The trees so left would 
insure a thorough restocking of the 
ground which, together with the ex- 
clusion of fires, would result in com- 
plete restocking of the land. 


qr‘ replying to an inquiry from S. 
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“If you have any considerable acre- 
age still uncut 1 suggest that you con- 
sider the practicability of adopting 
measures of this character. Unfortu- 
nately the Forest Service is no longer 
able, on account of the demands of its 
other work, to make examinations of 
extensive private holdings and give the 
owners specific advice on their manage- 
ment. I enclose, however, a list of con- 
sulting foresters who are prepared to 
do just such work and to give the owner 
or operator specific recommendations 
on how his land should be managed 
with reference both to practical lum- 
bering operations and insuring a second 
growth of timber. 

“For the lands which. you have 
previously cut over, however, I have 
just one suggestion, namely, that fires 
be rigidly excluded. The custom prev- 
alent in many parts of the South of 
burning over pine lands annually to se- 
cure a heavier growth of forage is us- 
ually fatal to any forest reproduction. 
Such fires do not kill the larger trees 
and often may not seriously injure 
saplings 15 inches in diameter or up- 
wards. They inevitably, however, pre- 
vent the starting of seedlings and hence 
keep the land from producing nearly as 
dense a growth of timber as it naturally 
would if fires can be eliminated. 

‘Aside from protection from fire, the 
only possible step would be reforesta- 
tion by artificial methods. This is prac- 
ticable as a matter of investment in cer- 
tain localities, but not everywhere. The 
Forest Service hesitates to recommend 
it as a general practice because the mar- 
ket values of timber are not yet in the 
main sufficiently high to meet the cost 
of planting and caring for the young 
trees until they reach merchantable 
size. Our investigations have shown 
that in the case of loblolly pine, which 
makes exceptionally rapid growth, a 
good merchantable crop paying reason- 
ably fair returns upon the investment 
may be secured in 40 years. With long- 














LUMBERING IN RUSSIA 


leaf and shortleaf pines, however, hav- 
ing slower growth, planting from a 
commercial standpoint is hardly yet 
feasible. The Forest Service is now 
experimenting with the possibility of 
introducing maritime pine, the naval 
stores pine of the Mediterranean coun- 
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tries, which makes rapid growth and 
produces an excellent quality of rosin 
and turpentine, on cut-over pine lands 
in the Southeast. This work, however, 
is still in an experimental stage and its 
possibilities are not yet fully known.” 





LUMBERING IN RUSSIA 


By Consut W. F. Dory, Rica 


UMBERING-is one of the prin- 
i. cipal industries of the Riga con- 
sular district and provides em- 
ployment in the forests through the 
winter months for a large proportion of 
the agricultural population of these 
provinces. 

The region from which the lumber 
is obtained comprises a forest area of 
53,473,732 acres, situated in 14 Prov- 
inces and yielding timber for the most 
part of medium-sized red and white 
pine. Other varieties available but of 
less importance to the trade are birch, 
alder, and aspen. Of these forests 9,- 
374,310 acres are State owned, 36,891,- 
245 acres are manorial woods, 2,730,113 
acres are Crown lands, and the remain- 
ing 4,478,064 acres are peasant and 
other tracts. 

The value of forest lands in this dis- 
trict depends upon several conditions, 
the two main being locality and the 
amount of timber obtainable for ex- 
port purposes. An average price per 
acre can not be given, as in addition to 
the timber suitable for the export trade, 
which mainly influences the price, there 
is often a considerable quantity'of in- 
ferior stuff available for local consump- 
tion in the shape of firewood, shingles, 
etc. For a forest lying near the River 
Dvina the value per dessiatine may 
range from 100 rubles for ordinary 
growth to 300 rubles for special growth 
($19.07 to $57.22 per acre). 

Timber is usually sold in this district 
either in tracts for a stated sum, or at 
prices varying with the dimensions of 
the logs. The logs coming to Riga 


range from 7 to 9 inches at top; the 
bulk are 8 and 7 inches, the quantity 
over 9 inches thick being very small. 

Felling the trees and hauling the logs 
to the railroad or nearest stream is for 
the most part possible only during the 
season of snow roads in winter, and is 
either undertaken by the purchaser, 
usually a lumber dealer, or the seller 
agrees to deliver the logs to the con- 
tracted spot, whereby it often happens 
that a mild winter or the absence of 
snow roads makes it impossible to haul 
out the logs from the forest and penal- 
ties for breach of contract are incurred. 

The prices paid for felling and haul- 
ing vary according to the price of labor 
current in the district and the distance 
to be hauled. An estimate of the cost 
cf bringing to Riga an average log of 
28 feet length, diameter at butt end 11 
inches, at top 8 inches, from a forest 
in the Province of Vitepsk lying 10 
miles from the river Dvina, gives, per 
fathom of 7 feet: Felling and hauling, 
15 kopecks; making roads in forest, 3 
kopecks; tying into rafts, 3 kopecks; 
rafting to Riga, 15 kopecks; making a 
total of 36 kopecks, or 18% cents. 

The cost of sawing at the railroad is 
stated to be $5.15 per standard of 165 
cubic feet; cartage at station, $1.03 per 
standard; average railroad freight to 
Riga, $5.15 per standard. The total ex- 
penses—sawing, lighterage, etc.—in- 
surred at Riga to convert logs which 
have been rafted down the river into 
lumber for export would amount to 
$9.27 per standard. Sawmill charges 
at Riga are $6.70 per standard. 








LARGE SALE OF TIMBER 


went to San Francisco in Septem- 

ber to make final arrangements 
under which a California lumber com- 
pany will purchase 800 million feet of 
timber on the Sierra National Forest. 
The timber has already been awarded, 
after public advertisement, to the high- 
est bidder, but under the terms of the 
advertisement the final signing of the 
contract will not take place until the 
company has been shown on the ground 
what timber the Government will re- 
good forest conditions and provide for 
serve from cutting in order to preserve 
reproduction. 

The company will be allowed its full 
800 million feet, but naturally it will 
not be allowed to cut clean. As a rule 
the Forest Service reserves something 
like one-third of the forest stand in 
applying forestry on Government hold- 
ings. A marking board made up of one 
man sent from Washington, one from 
the District office in San Francisco, and 
the local Forest Supervisor will care- 
fully mark a sample area, to show how 
the restrictions on cutting will be ap- 
plied. Representatives of the company 
will then go over this area, after which 
Chief Forester Graves and his assist- 
ants will, it is expected, make final ar- 
rangements with the company in San 
Francisco, and the contract of sale will 
be signed. 

“The Forest Service,” said Mr. 
Graves in speaking of this sale, “has 
received a number of inquiries whether 
in selling so much timber to a single 
purchaser the Government may not be 
opening the way to a monopolistic con- 
trol of local lumber markets. Other 
correspondents are disturbed lest the 
sale prove a bad bargain for the Gov- 
ernment through the rise in value of 
the timber in the twenty-two years dur- 
ing which the company will cut. 

“Such large and long-time sales of 
National Forest timber as that to the 
California company are a new develop- 
ment in the Forest Service. Great bodies 
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of mature but inaccessible timber can 
ie put on the market only if sale con- 
tracts are let on terms which will justify 
a very heavy initial investment in trans- 
portation facilities. In entering into 
such contracts, however, special safe- 
guards to protect the public against 
monopoly and to prevent an undue spec- 
ulative profit to the purchaser are em- 
ployed. 

“The National Forests contain, in all, 
the equivalent of nearly 600 billion feet 
of timber now of merchantable size, be- 
sides young growth for future harvest. 
Because of its remoteness from market 
and the wild, mountainous country, 
without transportation facilities, in 
which most of it lies, only a small per- 
centage can now be sold on any terms. 
Most of it would cost more to get it out 
than it would bring. The sale of less 
than one-fifth of one per cent of our 
total supply to one company leaves 
plenty of room for competition by other 
companies. 

“The timber which has been sold to 
the California company lies well back 
in the Sierra Nevada Mountains and 
will require the construction of 70 
miles of standard-gauge railroad to 
open up the area. Since this road will 
also open up other National Forest tim- 
ber and will be a common carrier, it 
creates another safeguard against mo- 
nopoly. The company is given a cutting 
period of twenty-two years to remove 
the timber, besides an additional two 
years for the construction of logging 
and manufacturing facilities. The sale 
was publicly advertised for six months 
in order to give an opportunity for all 
who wished to compete for the contract 
to make bids, as is done in all large Na- 
tional Forest sales. 

“No business organization would un- 
dertake the heavy investment necessary 
in such cases unless the handling of a 
large body of timber and a sufficient 
period in which to remove it under 
practical logging conditions are assured. 
The great difficulty in making such 




















RESTORING ELK TO THE FORESTS 


long-term sales is to establish a price 
which will be fair to both sides. No 
one can foresee future conditions well 
enough to know what stumpage will be 
worth ten, fifteen, or twenty years 
hence. 

“Consequently the terms of sale pro- 
vide for the readjustment of stumpage 
prices every five years. The basis for 
fixing the prices will be, in each case, 
the prices of manufactured lumber in 
the markets where the timber is sold 
during the preceding two years. 

“For several years the Forest Service 
has been selling in the neighborhood of 
a million dollars’ worth of National 
Forest stumpage per year, but this com- 
bined with what is cut for free use is 
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only about one-eighth of what might be 
cut without reducing the permanent 
stock of the Forests. The supply will 
be kept up through growth. By making 
long-term sales it will be possible great- 
ly to increase the amount available for 
present needs of the timber consuming 
public, without endangering future sup- 
plies through overcutting. It will al- 
ways remain true, however, that vastly 
the greater part of our timber sales will 
be to small purchasers, who are favored 
wherever possible. Monopoly is im- 
possible as long as the door is kept open 
for such purchasers. Out of over 5,600 
sales made in the fiscal year 1911, about 
forty were for over $5,000 worth of 
timber to a single purchaser.” 





RESTORING ELK 


ESTORATION to the forests of 

the Rocky mountain region of at 

least a portion of the great herds 
of elk which formerly roamed the 
mountain sides all the way from north- 
ern Canada to the Mexican line, is a 
project which the biological survey of 
the Department of Agriculture in con- 
junction with the United States Forest 
Service has taken up. 

Contrary te the accepted belief that 
the elk of the United States suffered 
decimation and practical extinction 
through slaughter by hunters, white 
and red, the Forest Service explains 
that starvation occasioned by the con- 
sumption of the herbage by the cattle, 
and, more particularly, by the sheep on 
the ranges, has been the chief cause of 
the dying out of the elk. 

In Yellowstone Park, however, there 
have been all along several fine herds 
of elk; also in the regions of Wyoming 
surrounding Jackson Hole there is a 
superb herd. 

In the summer of 1911 Supervisor 
Knowles obtained a shipment of elk for 
the Sun Dance National Forest. The 


Wichita Forester, in western Oklaho- 


TO THE FORESTS 


ma, besought the Washington chiefs of 
the allied services for a small herd. 
Eight were sent him in 1909, and the 
Wichita herd now numbers twelve. 

It is the present intention of the 
biological survey to fill out each and 
every request of the forest supervisors 
wherever favorable opportunity offers. 
So long as the slender money supply 
available lasts these transfers of elk 
from their present habitat to the newer 
sections of the distant west will be 
effected. 

The transportation of the elk is an 
interesting as well as an_ exciting 
process. The younger elk, that is, 
bucks and does, ranging in age from 
seven to eight months up to two years, 
are tempted into fixed corrals and 
trapped. After the trapping they are 
roped and tied. In the instance of the 
recent transfer from the Yellowstone 
region to the Sun Dance forest reserve, 
the journey was made for a consjder- 
able portion of the way by sleds. The 
animals, in separate frame cages, were 
laced on the sleds and drawn by sturdy 
mules mile after mile across the hills 
and prairies to the railway. 
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The favored time for moving the elk 
is in the early spring. By that time the 
animals born the preceding spring are 
stout and strong enough to withstand 
transportation. In the first effort at 
transplanting elk, twenty-six animals 
made the journey. Four died from 
injuries received in the ninety-mile 
sled haul from Jackson’s Hole to St. 
Anthony, Idaho, where the transship- 
ment to the railway was effected. One 
female died a few months later from 
unhealed fractured ribs, evidently suf- 
fered on the railway journey. At Sun 
Dance the other twenty-one elk are now 
strong and hardy. 

The transference of the elk from the 
more northern latitudes to the less 
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rigorous climates of western Oklahoma, 
Arizona and New Mexico, it is believed 
by the biological experts, will result in 
the rapid propagation of this valuable 
and desirable game animal. The elk is 
not subject to disease and after the 
fourth year the female usually bears 
twin elk calves annually. 

It is the belief of the biological sur- 
vey that the elk population of the 
United States will, through the means 
now taken to develop herds in many 
sections of the Rocky mountain region, 
doubie within the next three years. 
Within a decade it is the belief of Chief 
Palmer, of the bureau, that an approxi- 
mate restoration of the indigenous 
herds will be brought about. 





FIRE LOSSES IN WASHINGTON 


sociation, of which George S. 

Long is president and J]. L. 
Bridge chief fire warden, have sent out 
through their secretary, O. Bystrom, a 
statement to members from which the 
following are taken: 

No damage was done in Washington 
to timber until. about the middle of 
May, when three very hot days came 
and fires swept over logged-off areas, 
doing considerable damage to logging 
equipments and in some instances to 
green timber. Heretofore May has been 
regarded as a safe month, so much so 
that the State law does not include it 
in the dry and dangerous season, which 


er Washington Forest Fire As- 


begins June 1. There have been no 
fires on account of the wet summer 
since May. 

Instructions were issued to rangers 
to keep a lookout for trespassers and 
report any breach of the law promptly 
to the office. Several reports of that 
kind were received, and the owner upon 
whose land the fire occurred was 
notified. 

The Washington Forest Fire Asso- 
ciation, as generally known, is a private 
one. It is made up of timber owners 
throughout the State. This year the 
total assessments were only 1 3-4 cents 
per acre, somewhat less than former 
years. 





SOME OHIO STATISTICS. 


Onio had 1,390 factories assigned to the lumber and timber division. 
The value of the products was $34,597,000. The greatest num- 


ber of employes was 13,456. 


The average num- 


ber of employes in any one section were those engaged in foundry and machine shops, 


amounting to 64,817. 
years. 


There were 411 independent planing mills. 


There has been little change in the value of the lumber output in ten 
Sawmiliing has declined, but the output of planing mills and boxes has increased. 














NEWS AND NOTES. 


Careless Campers Caught 


Information was filed in United States 
Court at Seattle the other day by Assistant 
District Attorney Charles F. Riddell, charg- 
ing H. W. and Frank H. Herkenroth, 
Thomas McLaughlin and Arden Purvis with 
having set a fire in the Government forest 
reserve in Clallam county and of having left 
without extinguishing it. 

The defendants claim that the fire was set 
for cooking their breakfast while camping, 
and that they had taken care to extinguish it. 
Some live coals remained, and the forest 
ranger found it a few hours later. 

Prosecution was directed from the depart- 
ment at Washington on the grounds that 
there have been a number of similar infrac- 
tions of the law and that the effort should 
be made to put a stop to it. The defendants 
were released on their own recognizance. 


Black Beetle Invasion 


An invasion of black beetles that threatens 
to wipe out the hickory trees of Long Island 
is described by J. J. Levison, of the Brooklyn 
Department of Parks, and a vigorous cam- 
paign against the destructive bug is urged. 
The new pest, according to Mr. Levison, 
may, unless promptly checked, prove as 
deadly to trees as the chestnut tree fungus 
has already proved. 

The black beetle bores into the bark of 
hickory trees and in a very short time ef- 
fects their death. The insects multiply very 
rapidly, and are very industrious in their 
short but dangerous lives. Already, accord- 
ing to Mr. Levison, the ravages wrought by 
the pest are plainly to be seen in the hick- 
ory trees aling the north shore of Long 
Island. 


Wilson in the Forests 


Secretary of Agriculture Wilson left 
Washington a few weeks ago for his home 
in Iowa. After a short rest he then made a 
tour of some of the national forests with 
Chief Forester Graves to make a general 
study of the problem of agricultural lands 
within the boundaries of the forest reserves. 

The agricultural appropriation bill pro- 
vided that the Secretary should make a re- 
port segregating the lands which might be 
.valuable for agriculture alone from those 
which would be more valuable for other 
purposes. 


New York Selling Trees 


The Conservation Commission of New 
York State has 5,136,650 trees ready for dis- 
tribution to the public in lots of 500 or more. 
They may be obtained at little cost by any 
person interested in reforestration. The or- 
ders will be filled as received while the sup- 
sly holds out. The trees must be used only 
for planting on lands within the State, and 
it is a violation of law to sell them or give 
them away directly or indirectly. 

Heretofore the Conservation Commission 
has distributed trees only in the spring, but 
will commence distribution for fall planting 
this year. No order will be filled for less 
than 500 trees, and an extra charge of $1 
will be made for any order less than 1,000 
trees. No order for more than 50,000 trees 
of any one species will be filled if the supply 
of that species is limited. The orders wiil be 
shipped from the nearest nursery, the appli- 
cant to pay express charges. The State will 
‘e's the trees at the following prices, 
the 

White pine transplants, four years old, $4 
a thousand; three years old, $3.50, and seed- 
lings, two years old, $1.50. Scotch pine 
transplants, four years old, $4.50 a thousand 
trees; three vears old, $3.50, and two years, 
$1.50. Austrian pine, three years old, $3.50 
a thousand; Norway spruce, three years old, 
$4 a thousand: basswood, $3 a thousand; 
white ash seedlings, $3; tulip poplars, $2.50 
black locust, $2.50; Carolina poplar, $1.50, 
and basket willow cuttings, $1.50 a thousand 
trees. 


Plant Pests Barred 


Secretary of Agriculture Wilson has an- 
nounced his intention, under the new federal 
cvuarantine law, to declare a quarantine 
against Hawaii for the Mediterranean fruit 
fly and prohibit the importation of four spe- 
cies of pine from Great Britain, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den, Russia, Germany, Austria, Switzerland 
and Italy to prevent the importation of white 
pine blister rust. 

The importation of potatoes that may 
bring the wart disease from Newfoundland, 
St. Pierre, Miquelon, England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Germany and Austria-Hungary will 
also be prohibited, according to present 
plans. 

Before issuing proclamations the Secre- 
tary gave public hearings to persons inter- 
ested, and will receive arguments in writing. 
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He set September 16 for the white pine 
blister rust hearing, September 19 for the 
fruit fly hearing, and September 20 for the 
potato wart disease hearing. 





A Moving Forest in Wales 


A strange story of a moving wood near 
Llandaff was told at a meeting of the dis- 
trict council by one of the members (Mr. 
William Hopkins), says the London Chron- 
icle. 

The wood, he said, was situated on a steep 
slope and was gradually moving toward the 
road at the foot. The wood is quite 400 
yards long, and consists of stately elm trees. 
It had “left its moorings,” he said, and was 
moving bodily toward the Llanvithyn road. 
A cut had been left at the top, which was 
full of water. 

Some of the trees were coming down bod- 
ily, while others were leaning in all direc- 
tions. The wood had been moving now 
eight or nine days, and it was some little 
distance from the road, but was in danger 
of coming on to it. 





Studying Lumbering Industry 


F. P. Secker, the special agent of the 
Commerce and Labor Department who is 
investigating the lumber trade abroad, may 
make a trip around the world, touching at 
all important countries, in pursuit of his 
duty. Mr. Secker is now in England. He 
has been abroad since spring. He is ex- 
pected at present to study lumber trade con- 
ditions throughout Europe, see what the 
market there demands in the way of lumber, 
etc., and find openings for the American 
lumber exporter. .If his work comes up to 
the hopes of the Department and of the 
trade, Mr. Secker is expected to be ordered 
to extend his work beyond Europe into other 
continents and the islands of the sea. In 
that event he will be absent from this coun- 
try for a year or more longer. 
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Forest Reserve Transfer 


The Forest Service has begun the work of 
closing up the purchases of land made under 
the provisions of the Weeks law for the 
formation of the Appalachian forest reserve. 
The first deed to be filed was at Marion, 
N. C., for 8,113 acres. The Government has 
options on about 16,000 acres immediately 
adjoining this property. Although the Weeks 
law became effective March 1, 1911, so much 
preliminary work was required that the ac- 
tual transfers are only now beginning. 





Wood Distillation 


The United States Forest Service has re- 
cently issued an interesting bulletin on the 
distillation of resinous wood by saturated 
steam. The bulletin was prepared by L. F. 
Hawley, chemist in forest products, and R. 
C. Palmer, assistant chemical engineer in 
forest products, and describes a series of ex- 
periments along this line carried on at the 
forest products laboratory. 

The experiments were undertaken by the 
Forest Service because there has been no 
uniformity in the commercial distillation of 
pine, and no definite ideas among operators 
as to the proper steam pressure, size of chips 
or rapidity of distillation, and little or no 
data has been heretofore published regard- 
ing the differing results from changes in 
these readily controlled variables. 





Lightning Hits All Trees 


The Department of Agriculture has made 
public the results of an exhaustive investi- 
gation of lightning strokes throughout the 
country. The report disposes of the belief 
of the ancient philosophers that certain kinds 
of trees—the laurel, aspen and beech—were 
never struck by lightning with the statement 
that “any kind of tree is likely to be struck.” 

The report shows that lightning strikes in 
the Colorado plateau region more often than 
anywhere else in the country, and asserts 
that lightning is a prolific source of fires in 
the forests of the West. 





ILLINOIS LUMBER PLANTS. 


In Illinois there were 814 plants at work in lumBer and timber, employing an average of 


16,567 people. 
foundry and machine shops were 52,266; 
men’s clothing and shiris, to-wit, 36,152. 


The output was valued at $44,952,000. 
the next largest number being in manufacturing 


The great value added to forest products in that 


The number of men employed in 


State came from planing mills and other woodworking plants, even though over one-half of 


the establishments were sawmills. 


The increase in the value of lumber products reported in 


the State has been very great in the former five years. 

















STATE NEWS 


New Jersey 


Much valuable information concerning the 
planting and care of shade trees and the pre- 
vention of diseases which are fatal to them 
is contained in a handsome volume just 
issued by the Forest Park Reservation Com- 
misison of New Jersey and entitled the 
“Planting and Care of Shade Trees.” The 
book contains 128 pages, is handsomely illus- 
trated, several of the illustrations being fine 
colored plates of injurious tree insects; and 
several charts which graphically depict meth- 
ods of caring for diseased trees, that they 
may be made healthy again. The illustra- 
tions in the volume are well chosen to give 
instructions as to how trees should be 
planted to give the best effect, particularly in 
cities. 

The volume is for general distribution 
among people who are interested in shade 
tree culture and in the prevention or the 
cure of diseases in shade trees, and a copy 
may be obtained by addressing Alfred Gas- 
kill, State Forester, at the State House at 
Trenton. The book is made up of an article 
on “The Planting and Care of Shade Trees,” 
by the late Dr. John B. Smith, State ento- 
mologist, who died March 12, 1912, and an- 
other paper on “Diseases of Shade and For- 
est Trees,” by Mel. T. Cook, State plant pa- 
thologist. The cost of issuing the book was 
borne by Charles LaThrop Pack, of Lake- 
wood, a member of the Forest Park Reser- 
vation Commission. 


Texas. 


I. M. Johnson, of Houston, until recently 
special agent of the State Department of 
Agriculture, was in Dallas recently and per- 
fected arrangements for tackling the dis- 
eased trees of Dallas. 

It is the intention of Mr. Johnson to spend 
a week out of each month in Dallas, giving 
his personal attention in overseeing the 
work, which will be under the supervision of 
a graduate of the School of Forestry, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, who also has had three 
years’ experience in the Forestry Service, 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C. This party, Z. T. Bliss, at present is 
superintendent of the tree work in Houston 
which is being done by Mr. Johnson. 


Massachusetts. 


The report of the State Forester’s office 
that losses this year in Massachusetts 
amounted to only $50,000 up to August 1 is 
gratifying to those who are responsible for 


the establishment of observation stations on 
high points throughout the State. Seven- 
teen of these lookouts are now maintained, 
and the justification of the system is the fact 
that this year’s losses are about $500,000 less 
than the losses during a corresponding period 
last year. 

There is still a long period of the fall sea- 
son when forest fires will be a menace. But 
it seems likely that this year may establish 
a new low record of losses. 





New York 


An agreement has been made between the 
State Conservation Commission and the Adi- 
rondack League to experiment in forestry 
on the 140,000 acres of forest lands owned 
by the league at Little Moose, Herkimer 
county, according to Governor Dix. It is 
proposed to permit the lumbering of the 
league’s tract by cutting matured trees and 
planting at least one tree for every tree 
taken. 

The Governor, who recently addressed the 
league in favor of this plan, said that sys- 
tematic lumbering would in no way injure 
the forests or interfere with wild game. 

The league is composed of wealthy citi- 
zens, who, heretofore, have always opposed 
the extensive cutting of lumber in the Adi- 
rondack forests. 


Minnesota 


The need of a city tree warden in St. Paul 
is acute, according to State Forester Cox, 
who declared recently that he approved 
highly the move of the Women’s Civic 
League toward getting such an official for 
this city. The number of complaints and 
questions that come to the office of the State 
Forester from women and _ householders, 
who ask for advice as to how to care for 
their trees, and which his office is unable to 
care for, indicates that the appointment of a 
city forester would answer a crying need, 
Mr. Cox said. 


Wisconsin 


By a purchase consummated a few days 
ago the State of Wisconsin added 20,000 
acres of land to its forest reserve, the tim- 
ber tract acquired being located in Oneida 
and Vilas counties. It was bought from the 
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Land, Log and Lumber Company, of Mil- 
waukee. The State has been negotiating for 
these lands for over a year. They were cut 
over about twenty years ago, and the area 
comprises nearly two townships. Another 
large deal will be made soon, when the H. 
W. Wright Lumber Company, of Merrill, 
will transfer 16,000 acres of cutover land to 
the State. In addition to these two large 
purchases, the State forest reserve has been 
increased by the acquirement of 500 acres 
comprising 250 small islands donated by Con- 
gress and located in inland waters in_ the 
northern part of the State, giving the State 
a complete forest reserve of about 400,000 
acres, not including the lands held by the 
State for sale to be used for agricultural 
purposes. 
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Louisiana. 


Reports from the overflow section of Lou- 
isiana and Mississippi indicate much damage 
to logs and down timber by a black beetle 
that has flourished unusually well since the 
overflow set in. The beetle is a borer which 
goes through the wood as if it was dust. 

A number of lumber companies operating 
in overflowed sections have called off their 
men in the woods until all logs on hand 
have been put through the mills. Several 
concerns, especially in Northeast Louisiana, 
report that the beetle has caused them thou- 
sands of dollars of damage. The damage is 
greater in some sections than others, seem- 
ingly depending upon present ground condi- 
tions. 





CURRENT LITERATURE 


MONTHLY LIST FOR SEPT., 1912. 


(Books and periodicals indexed in the 
Library of the United States Forest 
Service. ) 

Forestry as a Whole 
Chapman, Herman H. Forestry; an elemen- 


tary treatise. 79 p. Chicago, American 
lumberman, 1912. 


Holmes, J. S.A  forester’s notes from 
Europe; Germany. 4 p. Chapel Hill, 
N. GC, 1912. (N. C—Geological and 


economic survey. Press bulletin 87.) 

Mumford, George D. The world’s timber 
problem, with some conclusions. 56 p. 
N. Y., 1912. 


Proceedings and reports of Associations, 
Forest Offices, etc. 


Canadian forestry association. Report of the 
thirteenth annual convention and meeting 
held at Ottawa, Feb. 7th and 8th, 1912. 
123 p. Ottawa, 1912. 

India—Bombay _ presidency—Forest dept. 
Administration report of the forest cir- 
cles including Sind, for the year 1910- 
1911. 176 p. Bombay, India, 1912. 

India—Burma—Forest dept. Reports on the 
forest administration in Burma for the 
year 1910-11. 206 p. Rangoon, India, 
1912. 

India—Central provinces—Forest dept. Re- 
port on the forest administration of the 
Central provinces for the year 1910-11. 
150 p. Nagpur, India, 1912. 

India—Coorg—Forest dept. Progress report 


of forest administration for 1910-1911. 
_ 23 p. Bangalore, India, 1912. 
Minnesota—State forester. First anual re- 


port, 1911. 16 p. il, map. Duluth, 
Minn., 1912. 
Forest Education 
Arbor Day. 
Oregon—Dept. of public instruction. Oregon 
arbor and bird day manual. 32 p. il. 
Salem, Ore., 1912. 


Forest schools 

New York state college of forestry, Syracuse 
university. Announcement of ranger 
school. 16 p. Syracuse, N. Y., 1912. 

University of Idaho—Dept. of forestry. An- 
nouncements concerning the courses to 
be offered in forestry, 1912-1913. 16 p. 
Moscow, Idaho, 1912. 


Forest Description 


Cameron, D. Roy. Report on timber con- 
ditions around Lesser Slave lake. 54 p. 
il, map. Ottawa, 1912. (Canada—Dept. 
of the interior —Forestry branch. Bulle- 
tin 29.) 


Forest Botany 


Trees, classification and description 

Maiden, J. H. The forest flora of New 
South Wales, pt. 48. 12 p. pl. Sydney, 
N. S. W., Gov’t printer, 1912. 

W oods, 

Record, 


classification and structure 
Samuel J. Identification of the 


economic woods of the United States, 
including a discussion of the structural 
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and physical properties of wood. 117 p. 
il, ph N. Y., J. Wiley & Sons, 1912. 
Silvics 
Forest influences 


Eckardt, Wilhelm R. Der einfluss des waldes 


auf das klima. 8 p. Karlsruhe, G. Braun, 
1909. 
Forest Economics 
Statistics 


Baden—Forstverwaltung. Statistische nach- 
weisungen fiir das jahr 1912; jahrgang 
33. 172 p. Karlsruhe, 1912. 

Macmillan, H. R. Forest products of Canada, 
1910. 133 p. Ottawa, 1912. (Canada— 
Dept. of the interior—Forestry branch. 
Bulletin 28.) 


Forest Utilization 


Wood distillation 


Hawley, L. F. & Palmer, R. C. Distillation 
of resinous wood by saturated steam. 


31 p. Wash., D. C., 1912. (U. S—Dept. 
of agriculture—Forest service. Bulletin 
109.) 


Auxiliary Subjects 


Hydrology 


Maine—State water storage commission. 2d 


annual report, 1911. 267 p. maps, diagrs. 
Waterville, 1912. 
United States—Dept. of the interior. Gey- 





sers, by Walter Harvey Weed. 29 p. il, 
maps. Wash., D. C., 1912. 

United States—Dept. of the interior. Some 
lakes of Glacier national park, by Mor- 


ton J. Elrod. 29 p. il, maps. Wash, 
D. C.,, 1912. 
Geology 


United States—Dept. of the interior. Geo- 
ar history of Crater lake, Oregon, 


by J. S. Diller. 31 p. il, map. Wash., 
D: C. 1912. 

United States—Dept. of the interior. Geo- 
logical history of the Yellowstone 
national park, by Arnold Hague. 23 p. 
il, maps. Wash., D. C., 1919. 


Periodical Articles 


Miscellaneous periodicals 


Bulletin of the American geographical so- 
ciety, Aug. 1912.—A geographic study of 
the Mesa Verde, by Wallace W. Atwood, 
p. 593-8. 

Cornell rural school leaflet, Sept. 1912.— 
Tree study, by John Bentley, p. 153-65. 
Country gentleman, July 6, 1912—The farm 
woodlot; a neglected asset, by Ernest A. 

Sterling, p. 7, 28. 
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Missionary review of the world, July 1912.— 
Call of the lumber. jack, by Chas. A. 
Bowen, p. 513-9. 

Outlook, July 27, 1912.—Kiote, by Theodore 
Shoemaker, p. 679-83. 

Overland monthly, June 
forestry, by A. L. Dahl, 


1912—What is 
p. 571-9. 


Philippine agricultural review, Aug. 1912.— 
Philippine kapok; a promising new in- 
dustry, by M. M. Saleeby, p. 432-7. 


Scientific American supplement, July 20, 1912. 
—Xylology, a new branch of science; 
identifying different woods and detecting 
fraudulent substitutes, p. 44. 

Torreya, Sept. 1912.—The determination of 
woods, by Chester Arthur Darling. p. 
201-8. 

Trade journals and consular reports 
Engineering news, June 27, 1912.—Proving 
that forests benefit navigation, p. 1239. 
Furniture journal, Aug. 26, 1912—Methods 
of finishing hardwoods, by C. J. La 

Valles, p. 56-8. 

Hardwood record, Aug. 25, 1912.—The na- 
tional Appalachian park, by Henry H. 
Gibson, p. 25-36. The true mora of 
British Guiana, p, 42. 

Lumber world review, Aug. 25, 1912.—Forest 
legislation and forest work in British 
Columbia, by W. R. Ross, p. 20-1. 

Lumber world review, Sept. 10, 1912.—A 
model forest school at home and abroad; 
travels of the Biltmore students, p. 17. 

Pacific lumber trade journal, Aug. 1912— 
People of Idaho are told of their forest 
responsibility, by E. T. Allen, p. 46. 

Paper, Aug. 28, 1912.—Bamboo as a source 
of paper pulp, p. 15-18, 42. 


Paper trade journal, Aug. 22, 1912—The 
spruce bud moth, by Chas. D. Woods, 
p. 56. 

St. Louis lumberman, Aug. 15, 1912.—Amu- 


guis, by H. N. Whitford, p. 30; Missouri 
forestry students in the Ozarks, p. 63. 
Southern industrial and lumber review, Aug. 
1912.—Logging engineering as taught 
at the University of Washington, by E. 
T. Clark, p. 45, 64; Commercial creosotes 
and wood decay preventions, p. 80-1. 
Timber trade journal, Aug. 10, 1912.—Burrs, 


p. 192; Dry rot, or the dissolution of 
_ wood by vegetable agency, p. 193. 
Timber trade journal, Aug. 17, 1912.—The 


mahogany trade of Central America, p. 
223; Dry rot, or the mechanical disso- 
lution of wood, p. 227. 

Timber trade journal, Aug. 24, 1912—Aus- 
tralian timbers; opportunities for trade, 
by S. de Malraison, p. 260; Forestry edu- 
cation at Aberdeen, p. 289. 

Timber trade journal, Aug. 31, 1912—A new 
timber drying process, p. 297-8 

Timberman, Aug. 1912.—Log flumes are of 
economic value where conditions are 


favorable, by W. D. Starbird, p. 42-4; 
Logging by rail in Montana, by Kenneth 
Practical aerial snubbing 


Ross, p. 62; 
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device for lowering logs from high 
ground, by R. R. Nestos, p. 49-50; New 
and successful utilization of compressed 
air for snubbing machines, by Henry A. 
Kalb, p. 53-4; Burning slash is a ques- 
tion of increasing importance to loggers, 
by E. T. Allen, p. 59-60; Burning slash, 
by F. E. Ames, p. 61-2. 

United States daily consular report, Aug. 20, 
1912—Lumber and timber products 
abroad; England, by Augustus E. In- 
gram, p. 897-8; Lumber anl timber prod- 
ucts abroad; Russia, by W. F. Doty, 
p. 899-900; Lumber and timber products 
abroad; Martinique, by Thomas R. Wal- 
lace, p. 900-1; Lumber and timber prod- 
ucts abroad; Formosa, by Samuel C. 
Reat, p. 901-3; Lumber and timber prod- 
ucts abroad; China, by Samuel S&S. 
Knabenshue, p. 903; Importations of ma- 
hogany into Canada, by Felix S. S. John- 
son, p. 908. 

Wood craft, Sept. 1912—Overmantels; their 
design and construction, by John Boving- 
don, p. 169-72. 


Forest journals 

Bulletin de la Société centrale forestiére de 
Belgique, Aug. 1912.—Expériences sur 
VYemploi des engrais, p. 460-5; Expéri- 
ences en pépiniére, p. 465-9; Les foréts 
roumaines, by N. I. Crahay, p. 469-75; 
Surune théorie nouvelle de la captation 
de l’azote atmosphérique par les plantes, 
by E. Henry, p. 475-83. 

Centralblatt ftir das gesamte forstwesen, 
July 1912.—Ueber die gattung polygra- 
phus, by Walther Sedlaczek, p. 305-10; 
Zur forstlichen  rentabilitatslehre, by 
Theodor Glaser, p. 310-21; Neuere 
bestrebungen auf dem gebiete der holz- 
konservierung, by E. F. Petritsch, p. 
321-33. 

Forstwissenschaftliches centralblatt, June 

1912.—Begriindung der mischbestande 

von fichten und buchen, sowie von 

kiefern und buchen, by Tiemann, p. 297- 
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309; Eine forstliche ausstellung in 
Amerika, by F. Harrer, p. 309-19; Ueber 
triiffeln und triiffelzucht, by Vill, p. 
320-8. 

Forstwissenschaftliches centralblatt, Aug. 1912. 
—Das gesetz des inhalts der baumstamme 
und sein bedeutung fiir die massen- und 
sortimentstafeln, by M. Tkachenko, p. 
397-419; Italiens neueste forstpolitik, p. 
434-6. 

Hawaiian forester and argiculturist, July 
1912.—Notes on forest insects, by R. C. 
L. Perkins, p. 202-9. 

Indian forester, Aug. 1912.—Pyinmana forest 
division; teak and bamboos in Burma, 
bv F. A. Leete, p. 355-80; Possibility of 
growing cork in India, p. 422-4. 

Revue des eaux et foréts, June 15, 1912.— 
Question d’amenagement, by L. Pardeé, 
p. 353-5. 

Revue des eaux et foréts, July 1, 1912.— 
Vieux taillis, vieilles souches, by L. 
Pardé, p. 391-4; Le budget des foréts en 
Norvége, by H. Perrin, p. 397-402. 

Revue des eaux et foréts, July 15, 1912.— 
La coupe a blanc étoc dans les foréts 
résineuses, by C. Delahaye, p. 417-21; 
Contre le déboisement; menace de deé- 
forestation en Indochine, by Verdaguer, 
p. 421-6; Les exploitations forestiéres 
dans la province de Québec, by Coulon, 
p. 426-31. 

Revue des eaux et foréts, Aug. 1, 1912— 
Possibilité par volume de futaies jardi- 
nées, by L. Duhar, p. 449-59; De Tl’influ- 
ence de la lumiére sur la qualité du bois 
de chéne, by P. Galland, p. 459-64. 

Zeitschrift fiir forst- und jagdwesen, July 
1912.—Forstwirtschaftiliche _ rtickblicke 
auf das jahr 1910, by Semper, p. 399- 
425; Zur nonnenbekampfung, by Spletts- 
toesser, p. 434-9; Zusammenlegung von 
niederwald, by von Salis, p. 439-53. 

Zeitschrift fiir forst- und jagdwesen, Aug. 
1912.—Waldbauliche siinden, by Frey, p. 
463-8; Die organisation der preussischen 
forstbehérden, by Lehnpfuhl, p. 468-81. 


JAPS SUPPLY THE CHINESE. 


The lumber for packing cases, etc., used by the Chinese comes chiefly from the Yalu 


River region, and the trade in this lumber is entirely in Japanese hands. 


The importation is 


m the form of squared logs, which are purchased by Chinese carpenters and sawed up into 
boards by hand. Attempts have been made to introduce sawmills for this work, but the price 
of labor is so low here that it ts cheaper to cut boards by hand than by steam. 


MASSACHUSETTS’ SHOWING. 


In the State of Massachusetts, under the head of lumber and timber produce, 708 estab- 


lishments are listed, employing on an average of 8,967. ; 
Lumbering in that State is a very insignificant factor when compared with the 


026,000. 


manufacture of cotton goods, which employs 108,914 people. 

The value of the output of the latter exceeds that of any other line of 
In Massachusetts the number of independent planing mills was 208, with 391 
There were cut in that State 361,200,000 feet of 


employ 83,063. 
manufacture. , } 
sawmills and 109 packing box factories. 


The value of the output was $23,- 


The boot and shoe makers 





